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A STREET SCENE IN METZ.—{See Pace 562.) 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
> RDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, * 1870. 
HE DUTY OF REPUBLICANS. 

Vf a of t ‘ h ‘ f Democratic 
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g of | | prospects in the 
‘ consciousness of di- 
the policy of the party. 
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r g hostility to equal 
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Southern Demo racy, 
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Nort Democracy, better comprehend- 
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Heaven's sake sh! Think and mean 
|, but don’t talk about it!” But 
‘ rty agree upon the substan- 
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lest they should lose all influence with 

As we said, their tone betrays 
hey know that it is very easy to talk 
g off burdens and socapting new is- 


issues, 







sues, be ut they know also, and so do all thonght- | 


ful men, that the leopard does not easily change 
pots, nor a party bred upon baseness sud- 
enh ome intelligent and honest. 

The fact remains, therefore, and the country 
must bear it constaritly in mind, that, whaterer 
a few Deas rats may wish, the Democratic 
party does not even pretend to acquiesce in 
the national settlements since the war. The 
v is mastered, as it has been for many years, 
ements. Its most positive men 
those that controlled it at 
mal Conventions, and that 
will control it again. In speaking of new is- 
sues and of not relving upon the past, 
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have recently done, we have borne ali this 
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B must this with a constant regard 
for the actual situation. It must not forget 
t a party in a country of active progress and 


t rely upon questions with 
dealt, but must 
demand of every day. 
epublican party at this mo- 

have said, 





wisely 









iting all that we 

itry that the main ques- 
Democrats do not ac- 

liesce in reconstruction, and that we must, 
therefore, steadily watch and defend it? That 
is a point, and a grave one. But do the fects 
show it to be the only, or even the chief one in 
public estimation? Do the probabilities prove 
that, if we declare our intention to be to 
guard what we have done, and refrain from 
any declaration upon other questions, the coun- 
try will be satisfied to intrust us with contin- 
ued power? Is such a declaration evidently 
sufficient to maintain our lines unbroken ? 
If not, the reason is not that the country sup- 
poses the Democrats to have acquiesce ed, but 
that, considering the intrinsic weight of all 
great settlements, and the finality of emanci- 
pation, and the proved national agd liberal 
tendency, it regards the non-acquiescence of 
the Democrats in reconstruction as only one of 
several immediate questions. 

If, indeed, that non-acquiescence were to be 
made the Democratic platform, the platform 
would be the gibbet of the party, as it was in 
‘64 and 68. But the country is evidently will- 
ing to take the risk, while it is not in the least 
deceived by the Northern Democratic pretense 
of leaving *‘dead issues” behind, for it knows 
that no issue is dead which commands the sym- 
pathy of the majority of a party. The Repub- 
licans do well in California, in Ohio, in Loui- 
siana, and in Nebraska, to declare, as they do, 
that they appeal to the glorious history of the 
party and adhere to its great principles, Those 
principles and that history incline the country 
to trust it, if it pronounces as fearlessly and 
wisely upon the newer issues of to-day. Will 
the Republicans of New York do that? Do 
they suppose it will be enough to say that they 
will guard reconstruction and approve the ac- 
tion of Congress and the Administration ? 
What do they approve? The fiscal policy 

| of the Treasury ? 
or the rejection of the President’s proposition 

| to buy foreign ships ? 

| There is a severe contest before us. Let us 

| go into it with open eyes. Our glorious work 
i the war and in reconstruction, our resolution 
to defend it, and the non-acquiescence of the 
Democrats, were known in the spring when 
the majority against us was 80,000. Allow 
for the enormous frauds, and for our indiffer- 

| ence, and for the greater significance of the com- 
ing clection—allow for every thing, including 
human nature and the nature of polities, and 
then decide, fellow-Republicans of New York, 
whether it will be enough to say at our Conven- 
tion only that we are Republicans still ? 
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THE END OF THE EMPIRE. 


M. Turers can not be aceused of not having 
what the French call the courage of his opin- 
At the opening of the war he denounced 
it as a great blunder, and, after the first French 
defeat, while he insisted that the army should 
be suste ained, he said: ‘*The empire is hence- 
| forth out of the question. There can be no 
| empire without an emperor, To this state of 


ions. 


} events a republic must inevitably succeed.” 
The immediate agitation of France, during 
| which M. Turers spoke, subsided, withont a 
But 


But | events move so rapidly, and general confidence 


the proselytes do not relinquish the old | in the stability of the empire is so totally 


The continued income tax ? 


| a republican, he is an Orleanist. 











shaken. that it would not be surprising to 
learn at any moment that a revolution had 
taken place, and that Loris Napoteon had 
followed Louis Puiurrre and Cuaries X. 
Indeed, as a tree whose roots have been 
thoroughly loosened in a shallow soil can nev- 
er truly flourish again, it is impossible that 
a government which has been shown to have 
so slight a hold upon the nation as Louis Na- 
POLEON'’s can ever wholly recover itself. As 
we write, Lovis Napo_eon is emperor upon 
sufferance. If unwavering victory attends the 
French arms the empire may still continue, 
but it will be known to have no root in the 
love or trust of France. 

Therefore, M. Turers spoke a profound 
truth when he said that the empire is hence- 
forth out of the question. He knows that a 
government which, after eighteen years of des- 
potic power, controlling every resource, and 
straining every energy to invest itself with 
glory and to win the favor of the nation, has 
failed so wholly and so ignominicusly that a 
single defeat in the field, instead of bringing 
all France around it with fervent vows of con- 
fidence and triumph, brings the same France 
with a roar of rage and contempt, is a govern- 
ment which has no future. M. Turers is not 
He is one 
of the oldest of the public men of France. He 
has been a conspicuous actor in its modern 
history. The historian of the first great revo- 
lution, he has been a witness of all the others. 
From the chair of the editor and the author he 
passed to that of Prime Minister. Thoroughly 
familiar with French character, French politics, 
and French history, and too old to expect any 
further prominent part in affairs, his words 
have a peculiar significance. 

It is observable that he does not predict a 
monarchy of any kind as the government likely 
to succeed the empire. Yet the Orleanists 
are supposed to be a large party in France. 
It includes many noted men, and it is by the 
Orleanists that the course of M. Prevost-Par- 
ADOL, who was one of the brilliant leaders of 
that party, was so bitterly denounced. They 


| are represented also by princes who are men 


of evident and proved capacity. But there 
are no inspiring traditions behind them. The 
reign of Louis PuiLipre was one prolonged 
corruption. It had no higher appeal than 
that to the cupidity of trade. He was a shop- 
keeping king in the most sordid sense. He 
demoralized France, and the least of the dis- 
tinctions of Guizor and Tuters is that they 
were Ministers of Louis Puitirre. As his 
reign began by a betrayal of the revolution 
that enthroned him, so it ended contemptibly. 
It was snuffed out like a tallow dip. The 
King, who had one of the most illustrious men 
in France as his Minister, and who had a vast 
and servile majority in the Legislature, who 
was called ‘‘ Citizen-king,” who was supposed, 
outside of France, to be the idol of the bour- 
geoisie and of the National Guard, had been so 
unfaithful to his trust that, conscious of having 
no sincere friends, he ran away at the first 
sign of trouble. The Orleanists have no hold 
upon the pride or imagination of France. 
Moreover, they could only hope to be ac- 
cepted upon a promise of a constitutional mon- 


archy. But Lovis Puinipre promised. And, 
probably, in France this system is impracti- 
cable. A constitutional monarchy may be, as 


in England, the result of the political develop- 
ment of a nation which wishes to preserve cer- 
tain traditional forms and appearances with a 
system to which they do not belong. The 
English king is merely a powerless hereditary 
executive. He has all the appearance, and 
not a single attribute, of royalty. If suffrage 
in England were as universal as with us, the 
British government would be more directly a 
popular government than ours. As it is, the 
majority of the popular representatives control 
the government without check. If the king 
should attempt a veto, he would be dethroned. 
If the Lords should persist in opposition, they 
would be swamped. The Ministry governs 
England, and the Ministry is a committee of 
the majority in the Commons. Nor was Louis 
PHILIPPE’s government in France properly a 
constitutional system. In a nation of thirty- 
four millions of people there were about two 
hundred and fifty thousand voters, so distrib- 
uted that a majority of the constituencies did 
not exceed two or three hundred voters. This 
offered opportunities of manipulation by an un- 
scrupulous use of an enormous patronage of 
every kind, a patronage which did not hesitate 
to approach the most conspicuous men, and 
too often snecessfully, so that the government 
of Lovis Puitivrr was practically an absolute 
personal rule. 

Now M. Turers evidently thinks that the 
French will not abolish Lovis Naro.roy’s 
Cexsarism to adopt that of some one else, and 
if they do not mean to have a real king, they 
will not have a sham one. Moreover, he un- 
doubtedly feels, what we consider in another 
article, that the people of France, perpetually 
baffled of their will, as each successive form of 
monarchy falls, will attempt a popular govern- 
ment. He does not say that he has faith in 
the snecess of the effort. Perhaps he reluct- 
antly fears that France must be politically 
*‘an endless experimenter.” But he certainly 








does not believe that the French people will 
dethrone one Lovis Naporeos merely to 
crown another. 





THE GOOD ADMIRAL. 


THERE was no hero of the war so personally 
beloved as Admiral Farracrur. The feeling 
with which he will be remembered in this coun- 
try is like the English regard for Admiral Cor- 
Lincwoop. Both were men of the utmost 
bravery and of the truest simplicity of charac- 
ter; both were skillful seamen; and the spot- 
less personal career of each commends him to 
that kind of respect which only follows purity 
of life. Like General Tuomas, Admiral Far- 
RAGUT was a man of true modesty. He made 
no merchandise of his fame nor of his services. 
Like all the best soldiers and sailors of the war, 
he was ready to do what his country demand- 
ed, but he preferred the quarter-deck and the 
duties of his special profession. 

There is this obvious moral in the career of 
the dead Farracut and Tuomas, as of the 
living Grant and SHermMan and Meape and 
Sueripas, and all the other distinguished offi- 


cers of both arms of the service, that it is great 


| occasions which reveal great qualities. 





Except 
for the war, Captain Farracutand MajorTiom- 
as would have had no especial remembrance 
in our history. Their fame and the national 
gratitude remind us, therefore, of all the power 
in the ore which there will always be in the 
country. WasHincTon Irvine, the most gen- 
tle and courteous of men, whose heart never 
grew old, and whose interest and sympathy for 
young authors were exhaustless, used to say 
that it was nothing but opportunity which had 
given him the kind regard he enjoyed. ‘‘The 
young men are cleverer than we old ones,” he 
said, with his twinkling smile; ‘‘ but there are 
too many of them!” It is not necessary to ac- 
cept his words exactly as he spoke them. But 
many illustrious men are conscious of the same 
feeling. Indeed, the modesty of true greatness 
is often the consciousness that greatness is ev- 
ery where latent. 

But it is none the less honored and prized 
when it appears; and its memory is never more 
respected and treasured than it will be in the 
ease of the Admiral who has just gone, and 
whose life, almost literally the whole of it, was 
devoted to the service of his ceuntry. In that 
long career of fifty-eight years there was no act 
which his grateful country will be ashamed to 
remember; and the name of the good Admiral 
will go down to the gratitude of our children, 
hallowed by the affection of those who person- 
ally knew him. 





ENGLISH NEUTRALITY IN THE 
WA 


Ir would be a very scrious misfortune if the 
conduct of England, as a neutral power, should 
lead to misunderstanding with Germany. Her 
immediate neighborhood, and her commercial 
character, and the fact that she is almost the 
sole common carrier in the war, combined with 
the uncertainties of what is called international 
law, make complications very possible. _Mean- 
while Mr. GLapsTone is so honest a man, and 
so sincerely deprecates war, and he has so little 
taste for Buncombe, that, in his efforts to be and 
to seem really neutral, he may add to the con- 
fusion. He failed, unfortunately, at the open- 
ing of the war, to do more than deplore it. 
While he did that he should have placed En- 
gland in a firm and heroic attitude, especially 
upon the publication of Louis Napo.roy’s se- 
cret intrigues against Belgium, by declaring 
that England would take care that the neutral- 
ity of Belgium was respected. By the treaty 
with France, since the war began, that has, in- 
deed, been formally accomplished ; but the ap- 
parent hesitation and reluctance of England, at 
the outset, has been a serious blow to her pres- 
tige. 

It appears, from the dispatch of Earl Gran- 
VILLE, the British Foreign Minister, to the En- 
glish representatives in Germany, that there is 
an impression in that country that England vio- 
lates her neutrality by selling munitions of war, 
horses, and coal to France. Lord GRANVILLE 
replies to this charge, that England faithfully 
observes her neutrality, because equal facilities 
are given to both belligerents, and that no neu- 
tral power can decide what is and what is not 
contraband, nor totally prevent as well as pro- 
hibit the export of contraband material. He 
adds that Prussian authorities have not consid- 
ered coal contraband, and that its export to 
neutral ports could not be prohibited ; that no 
munitions of war have been exported to France, 
and that horses have gone equally to both coun- 
tries. But the difficulty lies in the nature of 
the case. When a nation departs from strict 
neutrality, giving no assistance to either bellig- 
erent, and adopts impartial neutrality, as En- 
gland has done, the lines are so vague that they 
can not always’ be discerned. Impartial neu- 
trality is almost impossible in fact, however 
smooth in theory, because every act under this 
name must be more beneficial to one of the bel- 
ligerents than to the other. It is for this reason 
that the better practice of nations tends to strict 
neutrality. 
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it is conceded that to carry to a belligerent 
articles useful in war is an offense for which 
the neutral taken in the act may be punished 
by the injured state. But it is very difficult, 
and, in fact, impracticable for a neutral gov- 
ernment to watch trade so narrowly as to pre- 
yent such carriage, and Lord GRANVILLE is cor- 
rect in saying that it can not be done. More- 
over, in the absence of express treaty stipula- 
tions, it is difficult to decide what is contraband. 
The history of custom upon this subject shows 
that there are the widest differences of opinion. 
The treaty of 1794, between the United States 
and Great Britain, made many kinds of naval 
stores contraband, and whatever serves for the 
equipment of vessels, excepting ‘‘ unwrought 
iron and fir planks.” Money has been some- 
times contraband by treaty, sometimes except- 
ed. So with provisions and horses. But, as 
we have hitherto stated, articles of use in war 
are constantly changing with the progress of 
invention, so that no precise rule can be estab- 
lished in the absence of specific treaty. 

And even in that case the good feeling of 
belligerents toward a neutral will depend upon 
the evidence of his moral sympathy. We, for 
instance, are neutral in the present war, and it 
is to be hoped that we shall remain so. But, 
of course, our sympathy is not neutral, and the 
French, if they could read our papers, and know 
the real feeling of the country, would feel much 
less kindly toward us than the Germans. And 
it is to this sympathy that we must confide the 
mutual good understanding of Germany and 
England. Meanwhile the condition of the 
universal sympathy with Germany in this con- 
test is well understood. It is not with any 
dynastic ambitions, nor are such ambitions 
sought to be gratified. An effort at territorial 
aggrandizement beyond the German frontier 
would bring upon Prussia a coalition of civili- 
zation. There is no misapprehension upon this 
point, nor does any thoughtful man in Europe 
or America really sitppose that such an attempt 
would follow the war. We may fairly antici- 
pate as the result of the contest the actual 
union of Germany, and the emancipation of 
France from personal government. Should it 
be prolonged, other and unforeseen changes, 
arising from the social discontent of Europe, 
must be expected. 





A VIRTUOUS IF. 


Ir was lately announced from Spain that if 
the insurrection in Cuba was not suppressed by 
September, fifteen thousand more troops would 
be sent out. This statement was made the oc- 
casion of a dispatch from Washington that the 
island was to be given up to fire and sword. 
And thereupon the enemies of the Administra- 
tion loudly declared that General Grant had 
surrendered the Monroe doctrine, had betrayed 
the honor of the country, and had made the 
United States responsible for the mad slaughter 
and devastation which were about to take place 
in Cuba, It is not easy to imagine a more 
ludicrous assault, and it shows how little seri- 
ous objection can be urged against the Admin- 
istration, when such an absurd assertion is 
gravely made. Jf an increased force is sent 
from Spain—i/ it proceeds to slay, burn, and 
torture—if the wretched island is soaked in 
blood, and if the United States Government 
sees the laws of war violated and humanity 
outraged without a protest, then, indeed, it 
would betray the honor of the country and out- 
rage the national feeling. There is much vir- 
tuein?~ As for the Monroe doctrine, it would 
have as much to do with it as the tariff of the 
German Zollverein. 

The position of the United States toward the 
Cuban difficulty, under this Administration, has 
been honorable, unmistakable, and consistent 
with the best traditions of the government. 
It has been honorable, for the Government has 
vigilantly executed its own laws, and has faith- 
fully observed its treaty engagements. It has 
been unmistakable, because its action has been 
frank and open. It has been consistent with 
our best traditions, because, while not conceal- 
ing the natural sympathy of American citizens 
for all people striving for independence and 
self-government, it has uniformly repudiated 
the doctrine that every government may prop- 
erly take part in every quarrel, and has assert- 
ed that the question of belligerency is one of 
fact, and not of sympathy. It has remembered 
and emulated the honorable position of Presi- 
dent Wasnineton, when war raged between 
the then recent enemy and friend of the United 
States; and it has borne steadily in mind, as 
its rule of action, what President Monroe said 
of his own Administration when it accorded 
belligerent rights to the Spanish colonies of 
South America, fifty years ago: “As soon as 
the mavement assumed such a steady and con- 
sistent form as to make the success of the prov- 
inces probable, the rights to which they were 
entitled by the laws of nations, as equal parties 
to a civil war, were extended to them.” 

Meanwhile, as the contest in Cuba has been 
occasionally conducted upon both sides with 
unjastifiable ferocity, our Government has made 
the most earnest and emphatic remonstrance ; 
and it is unquestionably this position of the 
United States which has restrained the strug- 

. 





gle, upon the whole, within the rules of civ- 
ilized warfare. That the Spanish Minister in 
Washington misunderstands this position is 
an absurd conjecture. No man knows better 
than he the character and tendency of the sit- 
uation. Noman so authoritatively as he would 
insist that the rules of war must be respected in 
Cuba by his Government, because he under- 
stands that nothing would so immediately de- 
cide public opinion and the Government of the 
United States upon practical interference in 
Cuba as a Spanish policy of fire and sword. 
If the story of the dispatch from Washington 
were true, and Spain proposed to begin slaugh- 
tering and burning in September, the United 
States Government would immediately inter- 
fere, and upon principles as familiar and hon- 
orable and acknowledged as those upon which 
it has hitherto proceeded. 

Nothing is more conclusively recognized than 
the right of nations to interfere in a quarrel 
which is waged in a manner repugnant to hu- 
manity, and even to insist upon interference by 
war. Great Britain, France, and Russia so in- 
terfered for the Greeks against Turkey in 1827, 
when the combined fleet of those powers de- 
stroyed the Turco-Egyptian fleet in the harbor 
of Navarino, and secured the independence of 
Greece. Wueaton declares that the plea of 
humanity alone, without regard to the interests 
of commerce or of European repose, was a suf- 
ficient justification. There were similar inter- 
ferences between Holland and Belgium, and 
between Turkey and Egypt. They are among 
the most familiar facts of recent history, and he 
must have an amusing conception of the present 
Government of Spain to suppose it ignorant of 
them, and a most contemptuous regard for its 
common-sense to imagine that it would provoke 
such inevitable interference in Cuba from the 
United States. If Spain should do what it is 
alleged that she. proposes to do in Cuba, the 
prompt and peremptory remonstrance of the 
United States Government would be the more 
powerful from its honorable attitude in the con- 
test hitherto. 


BURNING OF DARIEN, GEORGIA. 


Rosert F, Cuiute, Rector, and W. Rosert 
GienILuiat, Senior Warden of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Darien, Georgia, have published an 
appeal ‘‘to the members of the Episcopal 
Church and all other friends of religion and 
education in the United States,” asking relief 
for their parish. 

This appeal begins by a statement concern- 
ing a young officer in the service of the United 
States who subsequently fell, at the head of his 
regiment, in the assault upon Fort Wagner. It 
is in these words: 

“June 11, 1863, without an engagement, tle town of 
Darien, Georgia, was taken and burned by the United 
States colored troops, Colonel Suaw, Fifty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment, commanding.” 

This statement is incorrect in so far as it re- 
fers to Colonel SHaw, Colonel Mont@oMeRY 
having been the officer in command. 

Colonel SHaw’s opinion respecting the burn- 
ing of Darien may be learned from the follow- 
ing extracts from letters written by him at the 
time, which we publish as an act of justice to- 
ward all concerned in that affair : 


“Sr. Sowon’s Istanp, June 14, 1863. 
“ His Excellency Joun A. ANprew, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts : 

“Dear Sir,--....On the 10th and Ilith inst. we 
took part in an expedition under Colonel Monteéom- 
gry. We met no enemy, and our only exploits were 
the capture of 85 bales of cotton, and the burning of 
the town of Darien. The latter performance disgust- 
ed me exceedingly. I never knew before of a town 
being burned to the ground without some good rea- 
son, especially when it contained only old men, wo- 
men, and children.” 

“* June 12, 1863.—....About noon we came in sight 
of Darien....Monteomery said to me, ‘I shall burn 
this town.’....1 told him that I did not want the re- 
sponsibility, and he was only too happy to take it all 
on his own shoulders; so the pretty little place was 
burned to the ground....One of my companies assist- 
ed, because he ordered them out, and I had to obey.... 
The reason he gave me for destroying Darien was that 
the Southerners must be made to feel that this was a 
real war, and that they were to be swept away by the 
hand of God like the Jews of old. In theory this may 
seem all right to some; but when it comes to being 
made the instrument of the Lord’s vengeance, I myself 
don’t like it. Then he says: ‘We are outlawed, and 
therefore not bound by the rules of regular war- 
fare.’ But that makes it none the less revolting to 
wreak our vengeance on the innocent and defenseless. 
...-I have not yet made up my mind as to what I 
ought to do. Besides my own distaste for this bar- 
barous kind of warfare, I am not sure that it will not 
be very injurious to the reputation of black troops and 
of those connected with them. For myself, I have 
gone through the war so far without dishonor, and I 
do not like to degenerate into a plunderer and a rob- 
ber; and the same applies to every officer in my regi- 
ment. If it were the order of our government to over- 
run the South with fire and sword, I might look at it 
in a different light, for then we should be carrying out 
what had been decided upon as a necessary policy. 
As the case stands,.we are no better than ‘Semmes,’ 
who attacks and destroys defenseless vessels. 

“ Montoomery, from what I have seen of him, is a 
conscientious man, and really believes what he Bays: 
‘That he is doing his duty to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability.’ 

“There are only two courses for me to pursue: To 
obey orders and say nothing, or to refuse to go on any 


such expeditions, and be put under arrest—probably | 


court-martialed—which is « serious thing.” 

* June 18, 1863.—I am going to write to General Hun- 
ten’s Assistant Adjutant-General; for, unless Monr- 
Gomery has orders from head-quarters to lay the coun- 
try in ruins, I am determined to refuse to obey his or- 
ders in that respect.” 
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“ June 22, 1863. —Monreomery returned from Hilton 
Head this morning....He found General Grutmore, 
who has relieved General Hunter, very friendly and 
anxious to second him in every way, with the excep- 
tion of the burning business—so that is satisfactorily 
settled. Montgomery now tells me that he acted en- 
tirely under orders, and was at first very much opposed 
to it himself, but finally changed his mind.” 

“* June 28, 1863.—....I think now, as I did at the time 
ot the burning of Darien, that such wanton destruction 
is cruel, barbarous, impolitic, and degrading to our- 
selves and our men ; and I shall always rejoice that I ex- 
pressed myself just as I did... .It is rather hard that my 
men, my Officers, and myself should have to bear part of 
the abuse for that affair, when they—the officers, at least 
—all felt exactly as I did about it.” 





“St. Srwon’s Isnanp, June M4, 1863. 
“ Lieut.-Col. Harring, A. A, G. 10th A. C. & Dep. of the 

South: 

“ Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to ask you a private 
question, which, of course, you are at liberty to answer 
or not? 

“Has Colonel Montgomery orders from General 
Hunter to burn and destroy all towns and dwelling- 
houses he may capture? On the 11th inst., as you 
know, we took the town of Darien without opposi- 
tion, the place being occupied, so far as we ascertained, 
by non-combatants. Colonel Montgomery burned it 
to the ground, and, at leaving finally, shelled it from 
the river. If he does this on his own responsibility, 1 
shall refuse to have a share in it, and take the conse- 
quences; but, of course, if it is an order from head- 
quarters, it is a different matter; as in such case I 
suppose it to have been found necessary to adopt that 
policy. He ordered me, if separated from him, to burn 
all the planters’ houses I came across, 

“Now I am perfectly ready to burn any place which 
resists, and gives some reason for such a proceeding ; 
but it seems to me barbarous to turn women and chil- 
dren adrift in that way ; and if I am only assisting Col- 
onel Monteomery in a private enterprise of his own, it 
is very distasteful to me. 

“IT am aware that this is not a military way of get- 
ting information, and I hope you will feel that I shall 
not be hurt if you refuse to answer my question. 

** Believe me, very truly yours, 

“ Ronert G. Suaw, 
* Colonel Commanding Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment.” 


NOTES. 

In an old book of travels, which may be found 
in almost every library, there is a curious ac- 
count of the ludicrous prejudices of one of the 
tribes in the interior of New Holland. Thus, if 
a bald-headed foreigner suddenly appears among 
them, the savages of the tribe, after one look at 
him, close their doors and refuse to receive him, 
as if he were accursed. We who are civilized, 
and especially those of us who wear wigs, know, 
however, that a bald-headed man is as good as 
the rest of us. But in the interior of New Hol- 
land they have a great deal to learn. Upon re- 
flection, however, it was not New Holland, it was 
New York, that the book must have described. 
For we find the following paragraph in the latest 
newspaper : 

“The steamship Palmyra, from Liverpool, via 
Queenstown, brought to this port, among other pas- 
sengers, President Rove of the Liberian Republic in 
Africa, and his private secretary. They applied for 
admission at several well-known hotels, but were not 
permitted to enter on account of their color.” 





ArcusisHop Purcetr, of Cincinnati, has 
been warmly received by his Roman Catholic 
brethren upon his return from the CEcumenical 
Council. But we observe that he is reported to 
have said that the declaration of Infallibility is 
not binding until it has been signed by the bish- 
ops, and formally promulgated by the Pope. 
The Council, however, anathematized any one 
who should say that CEcumenical Councils are 
** superior to the Roman Pontiff or equal to him, 
or necessary by divine institution to the comple- 
tion of the Infallible Magistracy of the Bishop 
of Rome.” ‘This being so, what possible differ- 
ence can it make whether the Council decree 
the Pope to be infallible or not? If he is in- 
fallible whether the Council say so or not, why 
should the doctrine of his infallibility not be bind- 
ing until the declaration of the Council is pub- 
lished ? If the Council had declined to decree 
the infallibility, would the Pope not be infallible ? 
And if the decree was necessary to establish the 
infallibility, how could infallibility be ‘‘complete” 
without it? We do not observe that the Arch 
bishop treated these questions. 





GENERAL Cox, the Secretary of the Interior, 
has written a letter denouncing the practice of 
levying a tax upon public officers for political 
expenses. ‘This is only one of the good services 
of the Secretary, who, in his annual report at the 
opening of the last session of Congress, made an 
admirable exposure of the iniquities and absurd- 
ities of our present civil service system. The 
justification of the tax levied upon the govern- 
ment clerks is that their places are prizes which 
they receive from the party, and if they are not 
willing to pay a percentage upon their salary, 
there are plenty of equally capable and meritori- 
ous members of the party who would gladly pay 
a larger tax upon the same salaries. By such 
persuasive arguments complaint is silenced, and 
the philosophic inquirer is told at head-quarters 
that nobody is compelled to pay: gentlemen are 
only asked how much they would like to con- 
tribute to the expense fund of the party! The 
honest salaries of government clerks are so mod- 
erate that this invitation naturally stimulates 
them to discover how the profits of their posi- 
tions may be increased. The political tax upon 
the government clerks is a premium upon fraud. 





“‘SentTinei,” the courteous and long-experi- 
enced correspondent of the World, describes a 
recent visit of farewell to Mr. Sewarp, at Au- 
burn, As they looked at a portrait of Joun 
Quixcy Apams, for whom Mr. Sewarp has 
always expressed the profoundest respect, Mr. 
Sewarp described a conversation with him more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Apams 
asked how long the contest between freedom and 





slavery would last. Mr. Sewarp answered, 
““About twenty-five years.” ‘‘How will it 
come?” ‘* By peaceful agitation,” replied Mr. 
Sewarp, characteristically. ‘‘No, no,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Apams; ‘‘its end is to come only 
by a terrible war.” ‘‘Sentinel” says that Mr. 
Srwarp has no fixed plan for his Oriental jour- 
ney, and contemplates it as quietly as if he were 
seventeen rather than seventy. He ‘‘ goes the 
world over with a light heart and clear head.” 





A Roman Catuotic clergyman in New York 
asked, in a sermon, the other evening, whether 
‘parents fulfill their duties by sending their 
children to the godless State schools,” etc. 
But are all schools godless in which a catechism 
is not taught? Does the excellent priest think, 
for instance, that botany and astronomy are god- 
less studies? He asked: ‘‘ Do parents imagine 
that one half hour in the week at Sunday-school 
is enough to teach their children religion ?” 
Evidently, if they do not, they will have them 
taught religion more than haff an hour in the 
week, 


. 7 . 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 

Tur dispatches from the seat of war in Europe are 
still confused and contradictory, the only intelligence 
that admits of no doubt whatever being that a serics 
of terrible and exhausting battles has taken place be- 
tween the French and German armies around Metz, 
with what results, beyond a slaughter almost without 
varallel in modern warfare, can only be conjectured, 

he German dispatches assert the complete discomfit- 
ure of the French under Marshal Bazaine, and their 
retreat within the walls of Metz. This is denied by 
Count Palikao, who stated on August 20, in the Corps 
Législatif, that the Prussian attack on Bazaine was 
signally repulsed. Unofficial reports from Paris state 
that Marshal Bazaine at the latest dates still held a po- 
sition from which he could march on either Verdun or 
Metz, as circumstances demanded. All the probabili- 
ties are, however, in favor ot the Prussian statements. 

To enable our readers to form a clearer idea of the 
present scene of hostilities than could be obtained from 
an ordinary map, we publish a carefully drawn bird’s- 
eye view of the seat of war, forming a double-page pic- 
torial map, on which are laid down all the places where 
battles have been fought, together with an accurate 
representation of the surface of the country. With the 
aid of this map, and a few words of explanation, our 
readers can form a pretty accurate notion of the prog- 
ress of the war up to the 2ist of August. After the 

defeat of M‘Mahon at Weissenburg, and of Frossard 
at Saarbriick, the French under Marshal Bazaine were 
concentrated between Etain and Falquemont, cover- 
ing Metz. On the approach of the Prossian centre and 
right wing, under the command of the Prince Royal 
and General Steinmetz, Marshal Bazaine withdrew 
within the fortifications. This was August 12; on 
the 14th he attempted to evacuate the city. The move- 
ment was discovered by the Prassians when only one- 
half his army had crossed the Moselle. They at once 
attacked the retiring column, and a flerce fight ensued 
in which the Prussians lost enormously in killed and 
wounded, but gained the object of the battle, which 
was to delay the retreatof the French. On the 15th the 
Prussians made a reconnoissa:ce in force to the west of 
Metz, which disclosed the fact that the main body of 
the French army had crossed the Moselle. Portions 
of the Prince Royal's army were immediately sent in 
pursuit, crossing the Moselle at Pont & Monson, some 
miles southward of Metz, and pushing northward to 
intercept the French. On the morning of August 16 
the two armies met between Gravelotte and Doncourt, 
west of Metz, where a severe series of battles took place, 
resulting in the defeat of the Prussians. The French 
right reached Mars la Tour the next day. At this 
point it was immediately attacked by the Prince Roy- 
al’s army. Fresh troops, moving from Pont 4 Mou- 
son, had outflanked the French, and interposed between 
them and Verdun, Marshal Bazaine claims to have 
held his ground this day; and it is clear that the Prus- 
sians were every where repulsed. It appears, however, 
that the fighting resulted in the retirement of the 
French in the direction of Metz to Rezonville, where 
they ~~ for another struggle. 

siere Bazaine, who had chosen a very strong posi- 
tion, was attacked on the 18th by the army of Frede- 
rick Charles in front, and on the flank and reur by that 
of Von Steinmetz. After an engagement which, by ail 
accounts, was the deadliest of the whole eeries of hat- 
tles, the French appear to have been beaten and forced 
back to Metz, where the Prussians claim they must 
now stand a siege, their communication with Verdun 
and Chalons being broken, 

On the 19th the Emperor was at Chalons, and visited 
several army corps. M‘Mahon was in command of the 
troops, and an encounter with the army of the Crown 
Prince was considered imminent. 


GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Late advices from Mexico declare that the govern- 
ment of that country is completely bankrupt. It is 
also stated that Romero will probably leave the Cab- 
inet and return to his former post as Minister to the 
United States. 

A recent Havana dispatch says that the Spanish 
Colonial Minister has intimated to Captain-General 
De Rodas that, if the rebellion is not suppressed by 
September 1, 15,000 more Spanish troops will be sent 
to Cuba. 

Cardinal Antonelli has addressed a letter to the Pa- 
pal Nuncio in Belgium regarding the obligation upon 
the Church to observe the Apostolic constitution, in- 
cluding the infallibility dogma. 

Displeasure is expressed in London at the retreat of 
the Queen to Balmoral at the present crisis in Euro- 
pean affairs, and a regency, with the Prince of Wales 
at the head, is spoken of. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, the painter, is seriously il 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE, 


Tux funeral of the late Admiral Farragut took place 
August 17 at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, A large 
number of prominent military and naval officers, and 
other distinguished citizens, were present, and the pro- 
cession Was a mile in length. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. R. W. Clark, of Portsmouth, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. Montgomery, of this city. Dr. Montgomery 
delivered a eulogistic address on the life and services 
of the illustrious deceased. The body was placed in a 
vault at Portsmouth, but will be removed to Annapolir, 
Maryland, for final interment. 

The Hon. James L. Orr, of South Carolina, has pub- 
lished a letter announcing his adhesion to the. Repub- 
lican party of that State. He says for years to come 
that party must control the State, and - to it 
will perpetuate and increase existing evils. ; 

A meeting of New England capitalists and promi- 
nent Canadian lumbermen was recently held at Otta- 
wa, Canada, with a view to forward the construction 
of a ship canal from the St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 
alain, 

; Mr. Whittemore has formally withdrawn hie pame as 
a candidate for member of fhe Forty-second Congress 
in the Columbia District, South Carolina. 

Generali Stoneman has conoluded a treaty with the 
Yarapai-Apache Indians of Arizona, whereby they arree 
to protect the whites within their boutidaries from dep- 
redations by other bands. In Texas the I 8 COD- 
tinue to commit depredations, and are more trouble- 
sulle ever. 
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MONUMENT TO GUTENBERG, FAUST, AND SCHOFFER, IN FRANKFORT. 
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into conversation. The following 
anecdote, which we find in a London 
paper, is very characteristic of him. 
Just before the war a well-known 
and extensive speculator in stocks 
met him on the street, and, desiring 
to get a hint for future use, as there 
was already much talk of an out- 
break between France and Prussia, 
ventured to ask him, ‘‘ Well, Gen- 
eral, how are things getting on?” 
** Thank you, Sir,” was the old gen- 
tleman’s reply, ‘*my rye crops are 
getting on beautifully, but my pota- 
toes are very backward.” The spec- 
ulator took the hint, and forebore to 
press his inquiries. The General can 
hardly feel dissatisfied with the way 
things have been getting on with 
him since. 


GENERAL MANTEUFFEL. 


GesNeRAL MANTEUFFEL, whose 
portrait is given on this page, has 
acted a prominent part in the mili- 
tary and diplomatic history of Prus- 
sia during the past fifty years. He 
was engaged in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein war, and in the war with Aus- 
tria had command of the Prussian 
troops in South Germany, and made 
short work with the armies of Bava- 
ria and the other smaller German 
states. After levying a forced loan 
of thirty millions of florins upon 
the inhabitants of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, he marched his corps, on the 
23d of July, 1866, toward the Tau- 
ber. On the following day he en- 
gaged and defeated the Baden troops 
near Werbach, and the combined 
troops of Austria, Wurtemberg, Nas- 
sau, and Hesse near Bischofsheim ; 
and on the 25th the whole of the 
Eighth Corps of the Federal army at 
Gerchsheim, and the Bavarians at 
Helmstadt. On the 27th he was be- 
fore Wurzburg, and commenced the 
bombardment of the Marienberg. 
This was rapid work, and none the 
less effective and important because 
it was performed with a compara- 
tively small force; for it prevented 
the South German states from send- 
ing active assistance to Austria, and 
prepared the way for the consolida- 
tion of several provinces with Prus- 
sia. As Governor of Frankfort he 
ruled the inhabitants of that city with 
a rod of iron, and earned their hearty 
ill-will by his harsh and arbitrary 
measures. On the close of the war 
he was intrusted with an important 
mission to the Russian court. 

Thus farthe name of General May- 


TEUFFEL has not appeared prominently in ac- 
counts of the advance into French territory. It 
appears from recent dispatches that he was in 
command of the Prussian reserves in the battles 
before Metz. He now commands the First Corps. 


France, is very like General Grant in character, 
of unassuming manners, and reticent to a degree 
that would drive an interviewer mad. It is said 
he seldom speaks to any body, and, though fa- 
miliar with seven*languages, can never be drawn 


BARON VON MOLTKE. 
Tus able general, to whom the Prussians un- 
doubtedly owe the magnificent and surprising 
| successes that have attended their invasion of 
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Travel and Adventure. 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK, 


CHAPTER XII. 

Preparations for the Voyage.—Getting in Ballast.—The 
Departure.—Losing their Provisions.—Sea-sickness. 
—In a Heavy Sea.—Land in Sight at Last.—Taken 
from the Boat. 

Tue boat, being entirely empty, floated very 
lightly upon the water. ‘The first thing to be 
done, therefore, to prepare her for sea was to 
ballast her. The men were all ready for this 
operation, for they had previously brought from 
the wreck a number of the “‘ pigs” of iron which 
had formed the ballast of the Grafton, and had 
arranged them on the shore ready to be put on 
board. So Mr. Raynal clambered up the side 
of the boat and descended through one of the 
scuttles into the hold, and there received the 
blocks of iron as the other men passed them up 
to him and placed them in a row in the bottom 
of the boat over the keel. This brought the 
boat down properly into the water and gave her 
the requisite steadiness. They afterward cov- 
ered the ballast with a platform of boards, and 
secured the boards in place by transverse pieces 
nailed firmly to the ribs on each side. 

When this operation was completed they found 
that the boat was immersed to the depth of about 
two feet in the water, so that all the old portion 
was submerged, leaving no part of the hall to be 
seen above water except the new portion which 
they had added. They moved her out to where 
the wreck was lying and fastened her safely there 
on the side of the wreck toward the shore, where 
she would be sheltered from winds or seas driv- 
ing in from the bay, in case of bad weather in- 
tervening during the time that they were making 
their preparations for departure. 

On the nineteenth of July every thing was 
ready. Their little tank was filled with water, 
and they had put on board a supply of seal for 
food. It was midwinter with them by the cal- 
endar, but the sun kad passed the solstice, so 
that the days were growing longer; and, as their 
preparations were made, they concluded to take 
the risk of commencing their voyage. It had 
been agreed by common consent that George 
and Harry, who were the two youngest and most 
vigorous of the party, should remain behind un- 
der a solemn covenant on the part of those who 
were to go that, if they succeeded in reaching 
any port, they would immediately do their ut- 
most to send them succor. 

Before the embarkation they all assembled in 
the cabin for religious service. They there 
joined in prayer to God that he would take them 
under his protecting care, both those who were 
to embark on a voyage in which they must nec- 
essarily be exposed to great hardship and suffer- 
ing, and which was so uncertain as to its termin- 
ation, and also those who were to be left behind 
alone and unprovided for on that desolate island. 
Then after a fraternal embrace they repaired to 
the boat, which had been drawn up at a con- 
venient place on the shore. ‘There Mr. Raynal 
and Captain Musgrave took farewell of the two 
who were to be left, and then went on board. 
They immediately hoisted sail and began to 
move rapidly down the bay, leaving their com- 
panions on the rocks watching them desponding- 
ly as they glided away. 

The morning was cold, but the sky was clear, 
and the wind was fair. At eleven o'clock they 
passed out between the two capes which formed 
the entrance of the great bay. There was still, 
however, a line of reefs through which some open- 
ing was to be found. They went on to the north- 
ward, keeping near the shore till they came, at 
about three o'clock, to such a passage, and then 
passed out into the open sea. ‘The Rescue sailed, 
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as they judged, at the rate of about six miles an 
hour. She rode the seas very well, but the joints 
admitted some water. They could, however, 
easily keep her clear by means of the pump, 
but not until their stock of seal meat was 
soaked with the salt-water and spoiled. 

They went on very prosperously for a time, 
with the exception of the misfortune of losing 
their provisions, until at length the peaks of the 
Auckland Islands sank below the horizon. They 
continued their course to the northward, cheered 
somewhat by the thought that every mile of their 
progress brought them not only nearer to their 
hoped-for haven, but nearer also to the returning 
sun. Gradually the wind and sea began to rise. 
The motion at length became so violent that they 
were all attacked with sea-sickness, notwithstand- 
ing all their past experience of the sea, Their 
situation now became extremely distressing. 
Night came on. The billows increased in mag- 
nitude and violence until at length the boat was 
repeatedly overwhelmed by them, and was en- 
veloped now and then also by driving gusts of 
snow and hail. At length, about three o'clock 
in the morning, a sea struck them so violently as 
to throw the boat entirely over upon her beam 
ends. Indeed, so tremendous and so bewilder- 
ing was the concussion that it seemed to them 
as if she was rolled over and about in the water 
like a cork floating at the mercy of the waves. 

As soon, however, as the surge had passed, the 
ballast, which fortunately had been very firmly 
secured in its place, brought the boat again into 
her proper position ; but the same accident hap- 
pened to them two or three times during the 
night. 

‘They passed three days and three nights in 
this way without any material change. It would 
be impossible to describe the sufferings that they 
endured. At length, on the fourth day, the 
storm died away, and the sea became calm 
again. 

While the storm continued the wind had driven 
them forward rapidly on their way; and on the 
fourth day, to their great joy, so far as they had 
strength left for any emotion whatever, they 
came in sight of land. The land was Stewart 
Island, the southernmost portion of the New 
Zealand group. But the wind had now so en- 
tirely gone down that their sail was useless. 
They had their oars, but they were so com- 
pletely exhausted that they could not use them. 
Besides the exhaustion consequent upon having 
been buffeted so mercilessly by the wind and sea, 
they had had no food for three days. 

They remained thus all day, in sight of land, 
but unable to advance toward it. In the even- 
ing a breeze sprang up, but they did not dare 
to attempt to go in among the rocks and shoals 
that bordered the shore while it was dark. So 
they lay to outside till morning. In the morning 
they went in and found their way to the entrance 
of a small harbor. In turning round a point of 
land they saw a creek bordered by huts, with 
gardens adjoining them. 

They uttered a feeble exclamation of joy at 
this sight. As they went nearer they saw a 
white man on the beach attended by a large 
Newfoundland dog. He stopped now and then, 
as he walked along, to play with the dog. At 
the door of one of the huts a number of native 
women were sitting, talking together with much 
gesticulation. At another place some women, 
with children around them, were spreading 
clothes upon a fence to dry. Mr. Raynal says 
it was impossible to conceive the effect which 
this spectacle of a community of human beings, 
living in peace and plenty in their homes, pro- 
duced upen them. 

The dog seemed to be the first to observe 
them, and, by barking, called general attention to 
the sight of a sail-boat coming into the harbor. 
The whole village was immediately thrown into 
a state of the wildest excitement. They flocked 
to the shore at the place where the boat ground- 
ed, as she touched the sand of the beach. The 
little strength that remained to the men on 





SETTING SAIL. 








IN A HEAVY SEA. 


board, and which had sustained them thus far, 
instead of being revived and increased by the 
assurance that they were saved, seemed now to 
fail them entirely. It was impossible for them 
to speak in reply to the questions that were 
asked, and they were taken out of the boat by 
the white man and the natives, and carried up 
to a house, utterly helpless, like men actually 
dying. 

The house to which they were taken was that 
of the white man whom they had seen walking 
on the beach. His name was Cross. He and 
his wife were indefatigable in their kind atten- 
tions to the sufferers. After warming them and 
refreshing them with a partial bath of tepid wa- 
ter, they caused food to be prepared for them, 
the sight of which, spread before them on the 
table, made them think that their appetites would 
never be satisfied with it. They found, how- 


| ever, that a very small quantity was all that they 





could eat, and after taking this they felt an irre- 
sistible disposition to sleep. So they all went 
to bed and slept profoundly until the following 
morning. 

On awaking they found their strength much 
revived; and, true to their promise, the first 
thing which occupied their thoughts was the 
question of finding means to rescue George 
and Harry, who had been left behind. They 
conferred with Mr. Cross. He said that the 
largest vessel there was in that region was a 
yacht belonging to him, named the Flying Scud ; 
but recommended that they should proceed at 
once to a port and town called Invercargill, 
which was situated at some distance to the 
northward, on the southern part of the central 
island of the group, and separated from Stgwart 
Island, where they then were, by a narrow strait. 
There, he said, they would find a government 
office where they could formally report the loss 
of their vessel, as required by maritime law in 
such cases, and make arrangements for sending 
a vessel to rescue the two men. - 

So they all embarked at once on board the Fly- 
ing Scud and proceeded to Invercargill. Their 
arrival produced a great sensation among the 
inhabitants of the little town; and as soon as 
their story was known the people vied with each 
other in efforts to do them service. They found 
a home in the house of Mr. Collyer, one of the 
principal inhabitants of the place. Captain Mus- 
grave made his report at the proper office of the 
wreck of his vessel. At the same time he in- 
formed the officers of the condition of the two 
men that had been 
left at the Auck- 
land Islands, and 
asked that a vessel 
might be sent out 
by the government 
to rescue them. 

The officers re- 
plied that they had 
no vessel at their 
disposal which 
could be sent, but 
that they would see 
by-and-by what 
could be done. But 
Captain Musgrave 
thought that ‘* by- 
and-by” would be 
too late. 

As soon as these 
facts became known 
about the town a 
great degree of 
sympathy began to 
be felt for the two 
men, and the people 
determined that, 
since the govern- 
ment could not do 
any thing, they 
would make an at- 
tempt themselves. 
A meeting 
called and a 
scription was open- 
ed for raising the 
necessary sum to 
defray the ex- 
penses, ‘There was, 
however, no suita- 
ble vessel to be ob- 
tained. The only 
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one at command was the yacht Flying Scud, 
which was a sail-boat of only fifteen or sixteen 
tons burden, built to cruise in the inland waters 
of the New Zealand group, and to make short 
voyages, in good weather, along the shore. Mr 
Cross, though accustomed to navigate his little 
vessel within these bounds, was not willing to 
take the responsibility of finding his way in her 
across six hundred miles of stormy seas to a group 
of rocky islets, the approach to which must al- 
ways be attended with great danger 

Captain Musgrave then, notwithstanding his 
feeble and exhausted condition, and his intense 
desire to return to his wife and family by the first 
vessel going from New Zealand to Sydney, of- 
fered to go himself and serve as pilot for the 
yacht. The preparations for the voyage were 
immediately made, and in a week from that 
time she set sail amidsi the acclamations of a 
great crowd of people who assembled on the 
beach to witness her departure, and who ex- 
pressed their good wishes for her by long and 
loud cheering. Mr. Raynal remained behind, 
for he exhausted and debilitated 
a condition—owing to his constitution having 
been enfeebled by his previous sickness, and to 
his having been thus less able to endure the hard 
ships and exposures of their life when on the isl- 
and—to have accompanied them, even if his go- 
ing would have been of any essential service. He 
shook hands with Captain Musgrave before he 
went on board, with mingled emotions which it 
is much more easy to imagine than to describe. 

TO BE OONTINUED, 


was in too 


GOING TO THE FRONT. 

Tue enthusiasm of the Germans is well illus 
trated by the following account of the muster 
and departure of troops from a little town in 
Brunswick, narrated by an eye-witness: ** At 
two o'clock this morning (July 22) we were 
awakened by drums at the gates. It was the 
‘appell’ for the men to march, We got up and 
dressed, and went down to the market -place. 
Day was just beginning to dawn; a wild, stormy 
morning, with black clouds hanging all over the 
sky. The whole place was in uproar, and wo- 
men and children all streaming toward the mar- 
ket-place, where a band of music was playing na 
tional airs. .P——— went down with us in a per- 
fect glow of enthusiasm, and burning to be off; 
but with the other poor fellows there were more 
tears and sobs than there was enthusiasm, for a 
great many of them leave wife and children be- 
hind. It was a scene I never shall forget. .'The 
men, between fifty and sixty, were assembled in 
the market-place ; the gentlemen hastily made a 
subscription, so that each poor man might at 
least have a few shillings in his pocket; and 
then they were told that we promised to care for 
their families in their absence, or in the case 
of their not returning. ‘The clergyman of the 
place mounted on a cart and made a short fare- 
well address, and ended by reading the 46th 
Psalm: ‘God is our refuge and strength ; a very 
present help in time of trouble.’ Then the Lord's 
Prayer was offered up, and amidst tears .and 
sobs the poor fellows went off. They were to 
have marched to Braunschweig, but the neigh- 
boring farmers had all turned out with their carts 
to drive them there. Now our chief thought is 
to care for those that are left behind, and to pre 
pare for the wounded. . We have promised to 
subscribe so much a week, aud we have been 
telling the servants that we must agree to certain 
household retrenchments, so that each one may 
feel he is doing something. Last week all the 
horses from all the neighboring farms and vil- 
lages were assembled in the market-place, and 
the best picked out for the use of the army. Our 
friend and neighbor C lost his best carriage 
horses.” 

Similar scenes to this were witnessed through- 
out the length and breadth of tlfe country, With 
an alacrity and enthusiasm paralleled only by the 
great uprising in this country after the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, the whole population ca- 
pable of bearing arms offered themselves for the 
defense of their beloved father-land; and before 
the French Emperor was ready to move the Ger- 
mans were not only prepared for defensive opera- 
tions, but for that wonderful “ promenade” upen 
French soil which took the world by serprise, 
and so completely turned the tables wpon Na- 
poleon. 
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My name is Trevethick, Sir,” said the dam- 

sel, simply ] am no angel, but I am going 
the place you seek; it is this way, Sir.” 

It was evident that his banter had not pleased 
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all speed. i 
the bottom, it struck Coe that the match was too 
long, and he took a couple of stones, a flat and a 
sharp one, to cut it shorter. He did cut it short- 
er, but at the same time kindled the match. 
Both shouted their loudest, and sprang at the 
basket, but the man at the windlass could not 


lift the double weight. You see, Sir, it was 
certain death to both of them, unless one should 
give way. Then Coe jumped out, crying to fa- | 
ther: ‘Go aloft, John. In one minute I shall 
be in heaven.’ It was he who had caused the 
disaster, and therefore, as he a tless thought, 
should be the one to suffer for it; besides, he 
reflected, perhaps, that he was an ¥* man, and 
had no bride at home to mourn for him; still, it 
was a noble deed, and I never denied it.” 

** Denied it!” exclaimed Richard; *‘I should 
think not. Why should you?” and he looked 
up with wonder into his companion’s face. It 
was one blush from brow to chin. 

** Well, Sir,” continued she, disregarding his 
interruption, ** my father was hurried up; and as 
he looked over the basket the charge exploded, 
and the great stones flew up and blackened his 
face. In a minute more he was safe above- 
ground.” 

* But the poor man below ?” 

** He was dead, Sir. It could not have been 
Father took it so to heart that he 
never did a day's work underground again. And 
when I was born, a few months afterward, I was 
christened Harr v—though that’s a lad’s name— 
in memory of the friend that saved his life by the 
sacrifice of his own.” P 

“*He might well have done that, and even 
more,’ said Richard, **if more could have been 
dk ne.” 

* That's just what father says, Sir,” answered 
the young girl, quietly. ** But when things have 
happened so long ago—before one was born— 
they don't come home to one quite so strong, vou 
see. Father keeps not only his old gratitude, but 
his old tastes. He cares more for mines and 
machinery and such like than for any thing else : 
he is a better mechanic than any ‘in Turlock, 
where I have just been to the watch-maker's to 
get him some steel springs. You should seg the 
locks he makes, and the rings he turns. He will 
be so pleased if you ask him to show them to 


otherwise. 





rtainly ask him te do so, if I get 
said Richard, eagerly. ‘*Is that 
your house with the pretty garden ? 

**No, Sir; that’s the parson’s. Nobody can 
get flowers to grow as he does. The next house 
at the top of the hill is ours.” 

‘Why, I thought that would be the inn!” 
exclaimed Richard, looking at the little white- 
washed house, with its sign- board, or what seem- 
ed to be such, < winging in the rising breeze. 


the chance, 





“It és the inn,” said his com; anion, quietly, 
bat not without a roguish smile. ** Father keeps 
the (rethin Castle, although he has many an 


trades.” 

** And is ti re, at the door yonder ?” in- 
quired Richard, pointing to a tall, thick-set. man 
of middle age. who was Standing beneath the 


? oe? 
little portico, with a 











 rephi lied the gir), 
Solomon Coe. 








CHAPTER XIL 
\ PERILOUS CLIMB. 

‘Is tather in?” inquired the young girl of 
Solomon, as he steed in the doorway, without 
— aside to let Richard pass into the house. 

“No, he is not,” returned the person ad- 
ane his keen blue eye fixed suspiciously on 
the stranger. ‘** As you were so long on your , 
errand, he gave up his lock-work, and has gone 
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off to the pit. He said he had never known vou 
loiter so.” ; 

**T did not loiter at all,” returned the maidey, 
indignantly ; ‘‘ if it had not been for the fog, | 
should have been home an hour ago; but one 
can't walk through wool as if it were air, You 
had the fog here yourselves, hadn’t ye?” 

It was strange to note the change in the girl's 

speech ; not only were her air and tone quite 

lifferent from what the *y had been—her modesty 
or shyness exchanged for a confidence and eve n 
a touch of defiance—but her phraseology had be- 
come blunt and provincial. 

** Well, any way he was angered, Harry, ” re 
turned Solomon, ** until I told him of the new 
copper lode, as I whispered to you of this morn- 
ing (you were the first to learn it, Harry), when 
off he set, in good-humor enough with all the 
world. —You'll come across John Trevethick. if 
you want him, young man, over at Dunloppel, 
though I doubt whether you will find him much 
of a customer—unless you are in the iron and 
steel line. 

‘I am in the knife-and-fork line just at pres. 
ont,” answered Richard, good- humoredly ; ‘and, 
if you will be good et rough to move aside, I should 

ike to order my dinner. 

“5 ox pardon,” * said Solomon, sulkily, with- 
drawing himself from the doorway. ‘I did not 
know JI was hindering custom.—Who is this 
young spark, Harry ?” added he, in a low tone, 
as th e other entered the house. 

‘Well, he’s a young gentleman, Solomon, as 
you ¢ ould see very we ll if you chose,” answered 
the girl, angrily. ‘* He don’t look much like a 
igman, I think, any ways. I am sure father 

would not like you to treat his customers in that 
fashion.” 

**T am sure he wouldn't like your escortin 
such customers over Turlock Down alone.” 

**That’s father’s business, and not yours, at 
present, Solomon,” retorted the girl, tartly; ~ and 
perhaps it never may be yours. You take as 
much upon yourself because of your new copper 
vein S if it was gold.” 

Nay, don’t say that, Harry,” replied the oth- 
er, with an admiring g look, from which every trace 
of ill feeling seemed to have departed. ‘‘If it 
were gold, I should be more seal upon your 
account than my own, you may depend upon it. 
You think I am jealous, now, of yonder bit of a 
lad, but—” 

‘+ think nothing of the kind,’ 
ry, impetuously. 

** Well, well,” returned Solomon, soothing- 
ly; “*then we'll say no more about it. Treve- 
thick wanted me to be away with him to pit, but 
I said: ‘No; I'll wait for Harry, and bring her 
with me to Dunloppel.’ It’s a great find, my 
girl, and may be the making of us all.” 

** Nay, a walk to Turlock and back is enough 
for one day’s work, Solomon; and, besides, I'm 
wet throngh with the fog, and must change my 
things. —Hannah! Hannah!” and, raising het 
voice to landlady pitch, she addressed some one 
within doors, ** didn’t you hear the parlor bell 
ringing ?—So never mind me, Solomon ; I dare 
say I shall hear enough about the lode when you 
and father come back ;” and with that, and a 


i] 


“answered Har. 


| careless nod of her shapely head, the young girl 


pushed past her disappointed swain, and ran up 
stairs, 

The Gethin Castle Inn was a much better 
house of entertainment than might have been 
looked for in a spot so secluded from the world, 
and far from the great arteries of travel. A 
coast-road passed through the little village lead- 

g from Turlock to the now almost disused har- 
bor at Polwheel, and that was the sole means of 
getting to Gethin save on foot or horseback. 
Chere was no traffic—to be called such—in the 
district. Dunloppel, always a productive mine, 
was, like its more famous brother, Botallack, sit- 
uated on the sea-< oast, so that neither road nor 
tramway had been created for its needs; the land 
about was barren, except in minerals; and not a 
tree was to be seen for miles. Indeed, with the 
exception of the parson’s garden, there was 
scarcely a cultivated spot in the whole parish. 
rhe graceful sprays of the sea-tamarisk, how¢ 
er, flourished every where, in lieu of foliage, and 
in places where certainly foliage is seldom seen. 
Not only did it grow Inxuriantly on banks and 
similar exposed positions, as though the roaring 
sea-winds, which cut off all other vegetation, fa- 
vored and nourished it, but waved its triumphant 
pennant upon walls and house-tops. Stony 
places have a special attraction for this weed ; and 
it takes root so readily that the story of its im- 
portation into Gethin might have had more foun- 
dation in fact than some other local legends 
equally credited. Only a few years back the 
plant had been unknown there, but a wagoner 
of the place, on his return journey, had pln ked 
a sprig of it in some locality where it grew, to 
serve the purpose of a whip; and, when he 
reached home, had thrown it carelessly on the 
top of an earthen wall, where it had struck root, 
and multiplied. 

The cliffs, and the sea, and, above all, the 
ruined castle upon the rock, were the sole at- 
tractions then which Gethin possessed—and that 
they did attract was an unceasing subject of won- 
der to its inhabitants. Whatever could the fine 
folk see in a heap of stones or a waste of water, 
to bring them there for hundreds of miles, was 2 
mystery unexplained ; but the villagers were no 
more unwilling than professional spiritualists to 
take a practical advantage of the Inexplicable. 
In the winter they reaped the harvest of the sea, 
or explored the bowels of the earth; in the sum- 
mer they transformed themselves into ** guides, ” 
and set up curiosity-shops of shells and minerals: 
while, to supply accommodation to the increasing 
throng of visitors, John Trevethick, who had al- 
ways a keen eye for profit, had leased the village 
beer-house, and enlarged it to the dimensions of a 
respectable 1 inn. Even now, however, the house 
exhibited a curious ignorance or disregard of the 
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tastes of those for whose use it was built—the 
windows of all its sitting-rooms opened upon the 
straggling street, while the glorious prospect of 
cliff and ocean which it commanded behind was 
totally ignored. Thus Richard Yorke found him- 
self located in an apartment which, though oth- 
erwise tolerably comfortable, might as well have 
been in Bloomsbury for the view which it afford- 
ed. The walls were ornamented by colored pic- 
tures of the Royal Exchange and of the Thames 
Tunnel, London; and upon the mantel-piece 
was an equestrian figure (in china) of Field- 
marshal the Duke of Wellington as he appears 
upon the arch of Constitution Hill. The only 
attempt at ‘‘local coloring” was found in the 
book-case—composed of two boards and a cat’s 
cradle—in which three odd volumes of the ‘‘'Tales 
of the Castle” had been placed, no doubt with 
reference to the grand old ruin whose tottering 
walls beckoned ‘‘ the quality” to Gethin. 

His simple meal of bacon and eggs having 
been dispatched, and gratitude failing to invest 
with interest the lean pigs that searched in vain 
for cabbage-stalks, or the dyspeptic fowls that 
were moulting digestive pebbles in the street with- 
out, Richard lit a cigar, and prepared to saunter 
forth. The fog had vanished; all the sky was 
blue and bright. ‘The keen and gusty air in- 
creased in him that elasticity of spirit with which 
luncheon at all stages of their life-journey in- 
spires mankind. 

‘* T suppose,” said he, looking in at the window 
of the room he had just left, and where Hannah, 
who was waiting-maid as well as cook, except 
‘*in the season,” was clearing away the remnants 
of the repast, ‘‘ one can get to the castle without 
a guide?” 

‘* Nay, Sir; you must get the key first, for the 
man don’t bide at the cottage, except in summer- 
time, and the gate has got spikes at the top. 
Miss Harry has got it somewheres, if you'll wait 
a minute.” 

Miss Harry herself brought it out to him. 
She had changed her attire for what was an even 
more becoming one than that she had worn be- 
fore, and her bright brown hair was arranged 
with greater care, and perhaps with more view 
to effect. 

‘* The guide has not begun his duties yet, Sir,” 
she explained, with a smile; ‘‘and so we keep 
the key here. You can’t fail to find the road ; 
but the precipice-path is a bit awkward in a wind 
like this, and you must be careful to take the 
right one; the old ledge was broken in by the 
storm last month, and has an ugly gap.” 

‘* But why not show me the way yourself, Miss 
Harry ?” pleaded the young fellow. ‘* You know 
how easily I lose myself; and if I should come 
to harm, by taking the wrong turning, you would 
be sorry, I’m sure.” 

**Indeed I should, Sir,” returned the young 
girl, simply ; ‘‘ and I doubt whether you will find 
any body else in the village. This news from 
the mine has taken them all off, it seems; and 
you wouldn’t know rock from castle, unless you 
had one to tell you, they are so alike.” 

The fact was that Harry’s conscience smote 
her for her wish to be of service to this hand- 
some yonng fellow, since she had just refused to 
accompany Solomon to Dunloppel, on the score 
of fatigue. It was level walking, or nearly so, 
to the pit-mouth, and it was a climb of many 
hundreds of feet to the ruin. Still, she felt no 
longer tired, if she had done so a while ago, and 
the stranger might come to harm without a guide. 

‘* But you're not coming without a bonnet ?” 
exclaimed Richard. 

**Nay, Sir; I should come home without one 
if I went up yonder in such a wind as this,” an- 
swered she, laughing; ‘‘and I recommend you 
to fasten on your hat, if you wish to see it 
again.” 

** But you'll catch cold,” urged Richard. 

** We don’t mind air at Gethin, Sir; and this 
shawl will cover my head, if that’s all.” 

It really was Harry Trevethick’s custom to go 
bareheaded in fine weather about her own home, 
though, perhaps, the consciousness that she never 
looked so well in even her Sunday head-gear, as 
with her own ample tresses for a covering, may 
hive influenced her resolve. Chignons were un- 
known at that time, and never had the young 
man beheld such wealth of gold-tinged locks as 
that which blew about his fair companion’s brow, 
and presently streamed out behind her, as they 
neared the cliffs, and met the full force of that 
Atlantic breeze. It blew freshly and shrilly 
enough up the winding gorge through which 
they had to descend to the foot of the castled 
rock; but by the time they reached the beach 
the wind had risen to a gale. ‘They stopped a 
minute within shelter of a hollowed cliff to view 
the place. It was a noble spectacle. The great 
waves came roaring in, and dashed themselves 
against the walls of slate in sheets of foam, to 
fall back baffled and groaning. ‘They had eaten 
the cliff away in two dark frowning spots, which 
his guide said were caverns, approachable at low- 
water; but the rock itself on which the castle 
stood defied them; they had only succeeded in 
insulating it, except for a narrow tongue of land, 
which now formed the sole access to it from the 
shore. Even without any historical or poetic 
association, the object before them—rising bare 
and sheer into the air to such a height—on which 
a swarm of gulls, shrunk to the size of bees, were 
clanging faintly, was grand and striking ; but the 
place had been the hold of knights and kings a 
thousand years ago and more. The young girl 
pointed out to Richard where the main-land cliff 
had once projected so as to meet the rock, and 
showed him on the former's brow some fragments 
of rude masonry. ‘‘'That was the ancient bar- 
bacan,” she said, ‘* once joined to the castle by 
a draw-bridge, as was supposed, which, when 
drawn up, left Gethin so that neither man nor 
beast could approach it without permission of its 
defenders. Even now, with none to hinder one, 


it is a steep and perilous wey, especially in a 
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wind like this. Perhaps it would be better not 
to venture.” 

**But you shall take my arm, Harry,” said 
Richard; ‘‘ only let me pin your shawl about 
your head first, lest those long locks of yours 
blind us both.” 

**T can do that myself, Sir, thank you,” said 
Harry, austerely ; then added, with a smile, to 
reassure him—for why should she be angry ?— 
**vou would only have pricked your fingers, as 
Solomon does. No man is clever with his hands, 
excepting father.” 

** And you say that to a painter, do you, Miss 
Harry—-a man who lives by his handiwork ?” 

**] forgot that,” said Harry, penitently ; ‘* be- 
sides, I was only saying what Solomon says.” 

**'That was the gentleman who took me for a 
peddler, eh?” said Richard. ‘* He is not quite so 
wise as his namesake—is he ?” 

**Oh yes, Sir; Solomon Coe has a long head : 
the longest, father says, of any in these parts. 
He has made his own way famously in the world 
—or, rather, under it, for he is a miner. He 
used to work in the coal-pits up Durham way, 
but—” 

‘**Ts that why he looks so black ?” interposed 
Richard, laughing. 

“*Nay, Sir, I didn’t notice that,” said Harry, 
simply. ‘* Very likely he was down Dunloppel 
this morning. It half belongs to him, father 
says; and if this lode turns out well, he will be 
very rich.” 

*“*And your father would be glad of that, 
would he not ?” 

** Yes, indeed, Sir; for Solomon is the son of 
his old friend and preserver, as I told you.” 

** But it would not please you quite so much— 
eh, Miss Harry ?” 

‘** Not so much as father—certainly not,” an- 
swered the girl, gravely. ‘‘ It seems to me folks 
are rich enough when they don’t spend half they 
get; just as other folk—like Mr. Carew, who 
owns all about here—are poor enough, with all 
their wealth, who pay out of their purse twice 
what comes into it.” 

‘** Mr. Carew is known here for a spendthrift, 
is he, then ?” 

““Well, Sir, it’s only gossip, for he has never 
set 1vot here in his life, I reckon; but, from what 
we hear, he must fling away his money finely. 
However, as father says, there’s one excuse for 
him—he has neither chick nor child of his own. 
Eh, but you’re looking white, Sir; Gethin air is 
apt to nip pretty sharp those who are not accus- 
tomed to it. You had best not try the castle 
to-day.” 

** Yes, yes; we will go at once,” cried Rich- 
ard, impatiently ; and, drawing the girl’s hesi- 
tating arm through his own, he moved rapidly 
along the wind-swept way. Under the circum- 
stances, there really was some danger; but, had 
there been twice the peril, he would not have 
shrunk from it at that moment—the chance ob- 
servation of the young girl about Carew’s having 
no offspring had turned his blood to a white heat 
of wrath. Although his mother had studiously 
instilled in him how foolish it was to indulge in 
any expectations with respect to the Squire, he 
had always entertained some secret hopes in that 
quarter until he had proved their fallacy by ex- 
periment; and the failure of his expedition to 
Crompton rankled in his mind. He regarded 
his father with the bitterest resentment; he did 
not altogether forgive his mother for the share 
which she had had (through her misrepresenta- 
tion of her own position in the register) in de- 
priving him of his birth-right, and he felt himself 
at odds with all the world. He had come to 
Gethin partly on account of what Parson Whym- 
per had told him of its picturesqueness, but chief- 
ly because it was an out-of-the-way spot, unfre- 
quented by that society with whom he had such 
good grounds for quarrel, and where he was not 
likely to have his pride wounded afresh by any 
reference to his position; and yet he had not 
been two hours in the place before the only per- 
son in it in whom he was likely to be interested 
had galled him keenly. He could not long be 
angry with her, however, for her involuntary of- 
fense, nor angry at all in such fair company. 
She clung to him, perforce, upon the narrow 


causeway, and shrank with him into whatever | 


shelter was afforded, here and there, upon their 
toilsome path, when they took breath, and gath- 
ered strength together for once again confronting 
that pitiless blast. If either of them had known 
how fierce a gale was imminent, they would not 
certainly have ventured upon such an expedi- 
tion; but, having done so, they were resolved to 
go through with it. Harry had plenty of cour- 
age, and fought her way with practiced eye and 
hand along the winding ledge; and Richard was 
not one to own himself vanquished by difticul- 
ties before which a woman did not quail. Twice 
and thrice, however, they were both driven back 
again round some comparatively sheltered cor- 
ner by the mere fury of the wind, which battled 
with them as stubbornly as though it were the 
disembodied spirits of the ancient defenders of 
the place; and when, mechanically, and almost 
of necessity, Richard’s arm sought the young 
girl's waist, whose garments made it more diffi- 
cult for her to advance than for him, she did not 
reject its welcome aid. ‘Then, just as his disen- 
gaged hand was clinging to a pinnagle of rock, 
his hat blew off, exactly as she had predicted, 
and his dark curls mixed with hers in wild con- 
fusion. ‘Thus, foot by foot, they won their way, 
and reached at last the iron-spiked door, the 
only work of modern hands on that gray rock. 
This screened them from the gale; and, as they 
stood a while to rest beneath its shelter, she 
showed him what a handsome key her father 
had made for it, with cunning wards, more suit- 
able for a banker’s safe than for such ancient 
relics as they guarded, and told him how the 
gate was put there to exclude the summer visit- 
ors, who would otherwise enter without fee. 

** Nay, but I will pay my fee,” said Richard, 
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gallantly; and, since their cheeks were almost 
touching as it was, the debt was easily discharged 
on her ripe lips. 

‘* For shame, Sir!” cried the girl, indignantly ; 
and there was something in her face and voice 
which showed him that her anger was not feign- 
ed. ‘*Iam sorry I brought you here, mistaking 
you for a gentleman. Here is the key, Sir; but 
I go back alone.” And she freed herself rough- 
ly from his arm, and turned to go. 

**For Heaven's sake, don't!” cried Richard, 
earnestly, *‘* You may call me any thing you 
please, but do not let my rudeness prove your 
peril. I was rude, but, on my honor, I did not 
intend to be so. I meant no harm, although I 
see I have vexed you. Forgive me, pray; I did 
not mean to be either ungenerous or ungrate- 
ful. Is it thought so very wrong at Gethin— 
even with such great temptation—” 

“Yes, Sir, it is,” she broke in, vehemently ; 
“‘and I was wrong to come with you.” 

**Nay, don’t say that,” pleaded the young fel- 
low. ** How could you be wrong to do so great 
a kindness to a stranger as you have done to 
me? It was my sense of it—my heartfelt sense, 
believe me, of the trouble and toil you have un- 
dergone for my sake; and I don’t deny, Harry, 
your beauty, too, of which I have never seen the 
like. But there, I am offending you again. 
Pray, come into the shelter; it makes me sick 
to see you in such danger ;” and to make room 
for her, and at the same time to stand as much 
apart from her as possible, he stepped back, for- 
getting the scanty space on which he stood, and 
—fell! 

A yard—a mile—he scarcely could say which, 
so overwhelming for the instant was his sense of 
peril! He only knew that he was flying through 
space. Then, suddenly, his feet found foothold, 
and his hands clung to the gray rock, and the 
driving wind beat on his body ceaselessly, and 
seemed to nail him where he clung. 

Was it the scream of gull, or piercing cry of 
some spirit of the air, that rang through his 
brain? or was it, indeed, the agonizing shriek 
of a woman? He heard it plainly; but Harry 
never knew whether she had shrieked or not. 
She was aware of nothing except that this un- 
happy man was perishing—had, perhaps, already 
perished—for her sake; through fear for her 
safety, and his wish not to give her offense. She 
was on her knees upon the ledge, and craning 
over it with horror-stricken face the next instant, 
and could see him plainly. His feet had fallen 
upon that very part of the old path which the 
storms of last winter had torn and jagged away. 
A few jolting fragments of rock were all that 
was left of it—insufticient even for a practiced 
cragsman to make his way along on either side. 
His head—she could not see his face—was but 
a yard beneath her; but how could she get at 
him ? 

**T ain here,” she cried. 
age, Sir.” 

She had nothing to offer in the way of help at 
the moment; but she was well aware of what 
vital importance it was that he should not lose 
heart. She lay down with her face on the bare 
rock, and strove to reach him; but, even had 
her arm been long enough, he had no hand to 
spare to clasp her own. ‘The whole force of the 
gale was full upon her, and carried her hair to 
windward like a whip. 

** Do not come too near the edge, brave girl,” 
cried Richard, beginning to be conscious of her 
efforts. ‘*Is there no rope nor ladder ?” 

“* Yes,” answered the girl. ‘* Keep heart. Do 
not look down. I must be five minutes gone— 
not more.” 

She was up, and with the gate-key in her hand, 
ere she had done speaking. Great Heaven! would 
that door never open? How her trembling hands 
missed the key-hole; and when the key was in, 
how the rusty wards opposed its turning. ‘Then 
when the door was 
opened, it seemed as 
though the winds 
had husbanded their 
strength behind it for 
one wild sortie, with 
such fury did they rush 
out to beat her back. 
But she struggled in 
somehow, and on 
across the howling 
waste of cliff-top to a 
little hut of stone, 
which formed the cov- 
ering of a well. There, 
as she expected, she 
found a rope coiled up, 
which was used to draw 
up water in aniron cup, 
to gratify the curiosity 
of visitors as much as 
to quench their thirst ; 
for it was strange, in- 
deed, to meet with 
fresh water there, the 
presence of which, no 
doubt, had caused the 
place to be chosen for 
a fastness in old time. 
With this she hurried 
back; and fixing one 
end firmly round the 
door-post, she looped 
the other in a slip- 
knot, and lowered it 
carefully to Richard. 
**Put this beneath 
your arms,” she said ; 
“the rope is strong 
and firmly fastened. 
You must climb up by 
it, hand over hand.” 

It was not so easy a 
task for the young art- 
ist as for aGethin man; 


** Be of good cour- 
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but he was strong and active; and where his 
chief difficulty lay, which was at the clift-top, the 
girl's willing arms assisted him. 

**You have saved my life, Harry,” were his 
first words, when he stood in safety. ‘* How 
shall I ever repay you ?” 

‘Then this brave gir], who had never faltered 
where action was necessary, began to sob and cry. 

He took her hand and covered it with kisses. 
**T may kiss this,” said he, plaintively, ‘* may I 
not ?” 

She did not withdraw her fingers, but neither 
did she cease from weeping. Her grief seemed 
to be something more than that resulting from 
the tension of strong feelings suddenly relaxed. 

** Let me go home, let me go home!” was her 
sole reply to all his entreaties that she should 
rest a while, and strive to calm herself. It was 
with difficulty that he could support her down 
the steep, so violently did she tremble. When 
they reached the foot of it she turned to Richard 
and murmured: ‘I have one favor to ask of 
you, Sir, Will you grant it to me?” 

** Most certainly, dear girl. It would be gross 
ingratitude indeed if I did not.” 

**'Then never speak,” returned she, earnestly, 
**of what has occurred to-day. Never show by 
your manner that you feel—as you say—grateful 
for what service | have been able to be to you. 
Let not fatfer nor Solomon ever know.” 

** It will be very hard, Harry, to keep silence— 
to owe you so great a debt, without acknowledg~- 
ing it,” said Richard, tenderly; ** but, since such 
is your wish, I will obey it.” 

“Thank you, Sir, And now I will go home 
alone. I was deterred by the wind, the steep- 
ness—any thing you please—from accompanying 
you up yonder; remember that. . You will not 
mind waiting a while behind me ?” 

** Surely not,” said Richard, wonderingly. 

And the next moment she had hurried round 
an angle of the main-land cliff, and was gone. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


New Svurrs.—One day when the great Erskine was, 
as usual, on his way to Westminster Hall, with his 
large black bag crammed full of briefs, he was accosted 
by a Jew boy, who asked him if he was a dealer in old 
clothes. “No, you Hebrew imp,” returned the coun- 
selor; * these are all new suits.” 

—_ 


A police officer, seeing an African whom he knew, 
exclaimed, “Ah, Sambo, you are an honest, faithful fel- 
low. I'll give youadrink.” ‘ With all my heart, Sar,” 
said Sambo ; “ with all dis chile’s heart. Some niggers 
are haughty and proud, and won't stoop to drink with 
a police officer; but dat’s wrong. I tink a police of- 
ficer almost, if not ebery way, as good as a nigger— 
‘specially when a nigger’s thirsty.” 

_— 





Tue Finst Eve-anGevicat ALLiance—Adam’s mar- 
riage in Eden, 
a 
If a needle-gun will shoot four and a half miles, how 
far will a sewing-machine carry ? 
= 
An ingenious New Yorker has learned how to keep 
an umbrella. He buys a big cotton one, fractures two 
ribs, and breaks off six inches of the handle. No one 
steals it. 





_— 


Tur Porg’s Favontre Bui.—* I'm infalli-buall.” 
- >. 





Froatine Carrra.—Heiresses bathing at Long 
Branch. 





paetiiieannenes 
A manufacturing wire-worker, in an advertisement, 

invites the public to come and see his iavisible wire 

fences, ° 





i 
A Cincinnati census-taker, who was also employed 
as marshal in 1860, says many of the ladies have grown 
younger during the past ten years. 
adie 
A Cuniostry—The man who can keep cool. 
- - 


The following is the negro’s definition of a gentle- 
man: ‘* Massa make de black man workee—make de 
horse workee—make de ox workee—make ebery ting 
workee, only de hog—he no workee; he eat, he drink, 
he walk "bout, he go to sleep when be pleases, he lib 
like a gentleman.” 


~ ~ 





THE DUFCHMAN’S DINNER. 
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TOILERS OF THE SEA. 
Sec Iustration on Page 572.) 
Ve ride on the back of the wave, 
Ve dip in the trough of the sea; 
is stout and our hearts are brave, 
shermen’s hearts should be. 
k winds may be fierce and strong, 
And the waves may do us wrong, 
And those may weep ere long 
Who wait for us three. 
ivh when the winds are iair, 
d the heavily 
h the weight of fish, and there is no care 


> nets drag 
my fisher-boys and me 

But the winds may rage and roar, 
And the surf beat on the shore, 
And those 


Who wai for us 


wait evermore 
three. 


lis toil and danger and strife ; 
Yet we love the greedy sea 
ives us bread for a wagered life, 
Bread fur my lads and me. 
Hut the waves in anger churn, 
And the winds seem cruel and stern, 
To those who wait and yearn 


To welcome us three. 


We laugh when the wind is light; 
But my heart is heavy in me 
Sometimes when [ think of my lads at night, 
And the perils of the sea. 
For winds may be fierce and strong, 
And the waves may do us wrong, 
And those may weep ere long 
Who wait for us three. 
HEBRON. 
L—THE SOLITARY HORSEMAN. 
Ir was about five o'clock of a fine afternoon in 


when a single traveler, mounted upon a 
; ejected-looking steed, might have been seen 
I g slowly along the smooth highway that 
leads to the little village of Benton, a quiet farm- 
ing town in the northern part of Vermont. As 


[ have no desire to make a Jamesian mystery of 
my hero, I will at once state that his name was 
Hardy; that he was a young gentleman 


Laurence 
f excellent family, fortune, and character, living 
in the city of the Knickerbockers; and that he 
is traveling with no special object except to en- 
joy the pleasant country and the glorious weather. 
He was riding slowly on, between the hay- 
ds, sweet with clover, when he was roused 
. rather sentimental reverie by a great rum- 

, and clattering behind him; and, looking 
back, saw a great, lumbering stage-coach, drawn 
hy four lean horses, that looked as if they were 
to run away from their harness. Hardy 
his own beast to the side of the road to 
id the. dust; and as the huge thing creaked 
| rocked and rattled by him, his eye ran care- 


fron 


trving 


lessly over the occupants of the vehicle. There 
were two or three common-looking faces, which 
turned toward him with a glance of curiosity, 
uid, on the middle seat, a stout, gray-bearded 


gentleman, in a wide straw hat. The figure be- 
yond him was hidden by his ample person ; but 
the horseman caught the flatter of a green gauze 
veil, and Saw a small gloved hand clasping the 
le-sirap of the reeling coach. 
The village lay just over the brow of the hill 
before him; and, quickening his pace, Hardy 
reached the door of its one tavern just as the 
coach was driven away. It was a delightful- 
looking place, its whole aspect promising ‘* enter- 
tainment for man and beast.” The old-fashion- 
|, low-silled house seemed to stand right down 
in the green grass that almost overran the door- 
tone. Smooth fields lay all around—for it was 
a furm-house as well as a tavern—and a number 
of comfortable-looking barns were grouped in 
he rear. A great elm-tree stood on one side of 
greeu in front; and from one of its far-spread- 


, 

ing branches swung-a square sign-board, which 

bore, in faded yellow letters, the inscription, 
* Bunce’s Tavern.” 


Hardy was conducted to a large, airy cham- 

. where every thing was cool and fresh and 
“sweet as hands could make it. Lighting a cigar, 
he sat down to enjoy the stillness and beauty of 
evening. ‘“*In the spring a young man’s 
fancies lightly tarn to thoughts of love;” and 
Hardy's susceptible imagination was busy with 
dreams of a certain graceful, dark-eyed enchant- 

ss with whom he had danced, and sung duets, 
and taken romantic walks through all the last 
moon, Presently his attention was attracted by 
the sound of a pleasant laugh coming through 
the open window of the next room, and then he 
heard a musical voice say: 

**Tsn't this charming, papa? Such a supper 
in such a place! Why, it is the identical repast 
which, in old-fashioned novels, is always set out 
by the virtuous poor—‘a pat of butter, milk fresh 
from the cow, honey and bread, spread upon a 
snowy cloth.’” 

‘* Very satisfactory for the Arcadian style,” a 
man’s voice replied. ‘I'll trouble you for an- 
other biscuit, my dear. Stage-coach nding has 
given me an appetite. 

* This hill country air would give any thing 
in appetite. I am glad that to-morrow is Sun- 
day, as we shall be obliged to stay over.” 

**You can stay over, my dear; but I am 
obliged to push on some miles farther to a 
lace where I have appointed to meet a man 
The landlord will furnish me with 
a horse and wagon, and I shall return for you 
on Monday. You are not afraid to be left alone ?” 

‘Afraid, in this house! Why, it is as inno- 
cent as Rasselas’s ‘ Happy Valley.’ The landlord 
is honesty itself, and his wife benevolence; while 
their daughter is all the Christian graces com- 
bined. Even if I were a nervous young woman, 
1 could not fail to feel safe here.” 


on business, 


- 
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‘They said no more, and Hardy, who had not 
even the most languid interest in them or their 
affairs, soon forgot them altogether. 

My hero’s sentimental reveries were not of a 
nature sufficiently intense to banish slumber. He 
slept like a top, and was wakened early by the 
village boys driving the cows afield. ‘The sharp 
tinkling of the cow-bells, the deep breathing of 
the cows as they lingered to crop the thick grass 
beneath his window, the shouting of the little 
barefooted drovers, and the vociferous barking 
of a small dog in attendance, made a chorus 
which would have waked the Seven Sleepers. 

As the morning wore on, the sound of a thin, 
cracked bell, swinging high in the wooden tower 
of « queer, barn-like structure at the top of a hill 
not fur away, announced the hour of worship; and 
in answer to its summons the dwellers in the vil- 
lage and outlying farms began to wend their way, 
at a sober, Sunday pace, to ** meeting.” ** Why 
shouldn't I go to meeting too?” thought Hardy, 
and immediately took his hat and went down. 

At the door he found the landlord in his shirt- 
sleeves, sitting with his chair tilted back against 
the wall and his spectacles on his nose, reading 
the weekly paper. He brought his chair down 
with a bump, and, pulling off his glasses, inquired 
of his guest, 

‘* Goin’ to meetin’ ?” 

“IT think I shall. Do you go, Sir?” 

‘*No, guess not, this mornin’. Drusilly, my 

darter, has gone, though. You go right into the 
meetin’-house, and Deacon Goldthwaite ‘ll show 
you my pew. He'll know you're a stranger.” 
” Hardy thanked him and walked away. On 
reaching the church-door he found that the dea- 
con did seem to know at once that he was a 
stranger, and to be shown to the Eunce pew; 
for, after beckoning with his hand several times, 
and nodding significantly, he went tip-toeing up 
the broad aisle and motioned the young man to 
a seat. One other person already occupied the 
head of the pew, and as Hardy seated himself by 
the door he threw a careless glance in that direc- 
tion. Perhaps his look expressed a shade of the 
surprise he felt, as he said to himself, *‘ Can this 
be the landlord’s daughter, ‘ Drusilly ?’” 

The stranger appeared to be about twenty, and 
had the unmistakable air of a lady. Hardy’s 
critical eye noted approvingly the pure rose-leaf 
complexion, the small firm mouth, the low sweet 
forehead, and the wealth of soft brown hair, and 
pronounced her a beauty also. Her eyes were 
turned from him, but he felt sure they were gray. 
Her dress, too, suited perfectly his fastidious taste. 
It was all of some soft gray material, fashionable 
in arrangement, but studiously plain, and every 
thing, down to the very shade of the faultless 
gloves, in perfect harmony. Hardy sat wonder- 
ing who she could be, when he chanced to no-° 
tice a green gauze veil that lay on the seat be- 
side her, and immediately recalled the pas 


out to draw together the shutters le heard a low 
voice in the next room singing a part of the 
hymn of the morning : 
“Spring flowers renew their rich pote, 
But ere another spring they fly; 
Our life is longer than their bloom— 
Our bloom is sweeter, yet we dic.” 

He listened intently, but there was no more. 
‘*A marvelously sweet voice,” he said. ‘I 
wonder who she is.” 

The next morning he was awakened by a 
great noise and confusion below, and, looking 
out, saw the clattering stage-coach once more at 
the door. A stout, gray-haired gentleman was 
handing into it a lady in a traveling dress and a 
green gauze veil. ‘The coach rumbled away ; 
and an hour later Hardy himself departed, Ben- 
ton, its church, and the fair-faced stranger soon 
fading from his thoughts. 


IL—MOONLIGHT, MUSIC, LOVE, AND FLOWERS. 

The time is a year later—the scene the small 
town of C , which lies on the Ohio River, in 
the good State of Pennsylvania, and which is re- 
markable only for its exact resemblance to ten 
thousand other small, thriving towns scattered | 
all over the land. ‘The steamboats from [itts- 
burg to Wheeling touch there, which is the only 
circumstance connected with the place necessary 
to mention. 

In a pretty wooden villa in the quiet outskirts 
of the town lived Mrs. Hortensia Barlow, a 
charming lady, whose two passions were music 
and match-making. A very moderate amount 
of musical talent was sufficient to open alike the 
doors of her house and her heart to almost any 
body; and she was always finding some new 
wonder. At present the object of her enthu- 
siasm was Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of some thir- 
ty-five years, the owner of a handsome estate a 
few miles from C——,, and the possessor of a 
glorious bass voice, which, when exerted to its 
utmost, fairly made the ornaments on the chim- 
ney-piece of the Barlow cottage tremble in their 
places. He was a large, clumsy man, with a 
large head—which perhaps had not a great deal 
in it—but with a large, soft heart, a fair share of 
good sense, the breeding of a gentleman, and the 
best temper in the world. 

Mrs. Barlow had a party of gay young people 
staying in her house, and among them was the 
beautiful Miss Ada Morris, the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen of Philadelphia. Mr. Hunt had 
met Miss Morris in Washington the previous 
winter, and, like a great many before him, had 
fallen deeply in love with her. He had confided 
the state of his affections to Mrs. Barlow, who 
loved nothing better than forwarding the matri- 
monial schemes of her friends, and readily prom- 
ised him all the aid in her power. Such, indeed, 
was her confidence in her own abilities that she 
d 1 the match as good as settled. 











in the stage-coach and his unseen fellow-lodger 
at the inn. 

The service began with an invocation longer 
than the sermon should have been, which was 
followed by the singing of that sweet hymn of 
Montgomery's, beginning : 


“Time grows not old with length of years,” etc. 


The singing was congregational, a method 
very beautiful in theory, but usually something 
fearful in practice. Good Deacon Goldthwaite 
sounded the first note; it can hardly be said he 
led the tune, for certainly no one followed him. 
The tune was ‘‘Hebron,” so sweetly solemn; 
and, despite some jarring discords, there was 
real music in the performance. ‘There were all 
kinds of voices—the deacon’s cracked and trem- 
bling tenor, which played him such odd tricks at 
some of the high notes; the rough bass of the 
young farmers; the quavering treble of thin- 
faced matrons, singing with more of pious fervor 
than of correctness ; and the loud, ringing tones 
of the young girls, sweet with the sweetness of 
youth and health. 

When the hymn was given out, Hardy had 
turned to the page, and, as the people rose, he 
moved up the pew, and held the book for the stran- 
ger, who, with a gesture of acknowledgment, 
looked over the page with him. ‘The first verse 
was not half finished when a sweet, clear voice 
took up the strain, and seemed to fill the whole 
church with melody. When it first fell on his 
ear Hardy looked quickly down at the singer be- 
side him; but her eyes were fixed on the book. 
At the second verse he too joined in, with a 
voice rich, strong, and as perfectly modulated as 
the lady’s. It was now her turn to lift her eyes 
to see what manner of man it was with whom 
she was singing. She saw a pair of fine dark 
eyes looking down into her own with a glance of 
undisguised, though respectful admiration. She 
met his gaze steadily for an instant, and then 
her eyes were calmly turned to the page again, 
her face still wearing its serenely unconscious 
look, as if she were too well used to being looked 
at and admired to be disturbed in her quiet and 
devotional frame of mind. Sweetly the two 
trained voices rose and fell with the majestic 
measure ; ahd unconsciously the rest were led by 
them, until something more like harmony pre- 
vailed than was often heard in the little meeting- 
house. 

The ‘‘long prayer” was indeed long, and the 
sermon longer ; and then, with one more hymn, 
the service closed. Hardy stood holding open 
the pew-door while the lady passed out, bestow- 
ing upon him a grave bow as she did so. He 
followed with his eyes her’ graceful figure as she 
moved down the aisle, and had some thought of 
joining her in her walk back to the tavern; but 
when he reached the door she had disappeared. 

He spent the rest of the day lazily lying on 
the grass under the apple-trees. At twilight he 
took a long stroll, thinking tenderly the while of 
his dark-eyed absent charmer ; and, after that, 
sat at his window and looked at the stars till he 
grew most unromantically sleepy. As he leaned 





It might have been with some girls; but Miss 
Morris was not quite an easy person to manage. 
Accustomed to be admired and wooed, the situ- 
ation had no novelty for her. She could be as 
coolly critical of a suitor as if the handsome head 
she carried on her shoulders had been many years 
older than it was. She hada warm heart though, 
and was no doubt willing enough to fall in love 
should the proper object present himself; but Mr. 
Hunt was not that object. She liked the man 
very well, enjoyed his fine singing, smiled secret- 
ly at his awkwardness, and amiably helped him 
out of the absurd situations he was always get- 
ting into; but that was all. Mrs. Barlow man- 
aged to throw the two constantly together, and 
—most important of all, in her estimation—con- 
trived that they should be constantly singing to- 
gether. As the good lady heard, day after day, 
Mr. Hunt’s magnificent bass mingling with and 
sustaining the pure soprano of her friend, she 
mentally declared that a girl must be more or 
less than human to resist a voice like that! 

But Mr. Hunt was less sanguine. ‘The poor 
man felt, through all the charming and gracious 
kindness of Miss Morris's manner, the subtile in- 
fusion of a certain silent but irresistible prohib- 
itory force, the weapon of defense which a wo- 
man of the world knows how to use so effectively. 
If he chafed against this silent barrier, or showed 
any disposition to overstep it, she pitilessly turned 
him over to the tender mercies of Miss Laura 
Hathaway, who was also one of Mrs. Barlow's 
guests, and who was more ghan suspected of 
cherishing a decided penchant for the musical 
Hercules. At first he was in despair at this 
treatment ; but, alas for the instability of human 
emotions, he soun began to find a kind of solace 
in the companionship of the lively Laura. Miss 
Hathaway was pretty; her face was animated, 
and she laughed a great deal. She chattered 
incessantly, and one could not pick ten sensible 
words out of all she would say in a week. She 
was as ignorant of music as I am of Chinese lit- 
erature, and, much as she admired Mr. Hunt, she 
could not keep still while he sang. When he 
asked her if she enjoyed one of Beethoven's so- 
natas, played superbly by Mrs. Barlow, she an- 
swered, ‘*Oh! yes; I think it is so nice. Did 
you ever hear Casey’s band play ‘ When Johnny 
comes marching home?’ It is splendid.” 

And yet she was so amiable, and she admired 
himself so much, that Mr. Hunt could not help 
being charmed. In fact, the poor fellow’s ideas 
were in some confusion. He knew he was in 
love with somebody—he knew he had lost the 
heart he was in the habit of calling his own; 
but which of these two charming creatures had 
it in her possession he was not at all sure. And 
that sly Ada laughed in her sleeve to see her 
despairing swain reviving from the chill of her 
coldness in the warm beams of a new sun. 

Mrs. Barlow was alarmed. ‘‘Can Hunt be 
such a fool,” she thought, ‘‘as to fancy he can 
pique Ada in this way? Of course he does not 
admire Laura—a dear, warm-hearted little thing, 








to be sure ; but, then, she hasn't a thimbleful of 
brains, and can't sing a note. I dare say he | 


thinks to make himself more desirable by hold- 
ing aloof a little. Conceited, like every other 
man. But he will lose Ada if he is not careful, 
I must warn him.” 

She did so at the first opportunity. The poor 
man was terribly embarrassed. ‘‘My dear 
friend,” he said, ** I hope you do not think me 
capable of flirting with one lady in order to make 
an impression upon another. My attentions to 
Miss Hathaway have been the result of accident, 
Circumstances+have constantly arisen which made 
them unavoidable.” . 

“Of course I could not suspect you of any 
thing so dishonorable,” replied the lady, fibbing 
without a blush. ‘* But I feared dear Laura 
might mistake your feelings toward her.” 

“*T trust not. But, indeed, I fear Miss Mor- 
ris will never care for me. She is quite cold 
and indifferent.” 

** That you will never know unless you ask her. 
She is not the girl to let you see a preference for 
you until you do. And I think it right to tell 
you that your time is short; she leaves us to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Hunt’s countenance fell. The thought of 
losing Ada was misery. He rose and walked 
the floor. ‘‘ And do you really think I have a 
chance ?” he asked, dolefully. 

“*T have always told you that I think the 
chances are in your favor. Any way, faint heart 
never won fair lady. If you care to try your fate, 
I will see that you have the opportunity.” 

She was as good as her word. That evening 
Mr. Hunt found himself, through her adroit man- 
agement, seated with Ada in a deep bay-window, 
quite apart from the rest of the company, who 
were occupied with a new game, and knew that 
It Was now OF never. 

It was a delicious summer evening. The 
moon was at the full. The faint, fragrant night 
wind breathed tenderly through the garden trees, 
and fire-flies gleamed palely among the dewy 
shrubbery. At the footyof the garden, and sep- 
arated from it only by a narrow lane, flowed the 
river, flashing in the moonlight; and its pleasant 
ripple mingled with the rustle of the leaves and 
the occasional chirp of some drowsy bird in the 
branches. It was the kind of night when people 
say soft things almost of necessity ; but Ada did 
not choose to talk sentiment with Mr. Hunt; 
and once or twice, when she thought he was verg- 
ing on a tender strain, she brought him back to 
commonplaces so skillfully that he could not re- 
sist her lead. At length, almost in despair, he 
begged her to sing to him once more a song which 
he had often admired. She consented readily, 
and sent him to bring her guitar from the table. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Barlow was watching the pair 
with anxiouseyes. She felt sure, from the serene 
expression of the lady's face, and the perplexed 
look on that of the gentleman, that the fateful 
question had not been asked. When she saw 
Mr. Hunt rise to bring the guitar, her patience 
gave way. ‘‘I do believe the man is a fool!” 
she exclaimed to herself. ‘*‘‘l'o go and ask her to 
sing, when I had taken so much pains to secure 
him one last chance of speaking to her! Now 
the others will come crowding round, and he will 
not have another word with her. Oh, Ada Mor- 
ris!’ You sing that song delightfully, but you do 
not know how your destiny is hanging upon it!” 

Mrs. Barlow was right. The song just then 
beginning was indeed the minister of destiny to 
Ada Morris, but not in the way her anxious 
hostess believed. If Mr. Hunt had found cour- 
age to talk of love at that moment, instead of 
temporizing with music, this story would not 
have been told—there would have been no story 
to tell. 

. But now, Ada, passing the black ribbon of her 
guitar over her neck, leaned back in her chair in 
the moonlight, and, touching the strings softly for 
a moment, began that beautiful song of Mendels- 
sohn’s, ‘*I hear a small bird calling.” Every 
breath was hushed, every movement stilled, as 
the melting tones thrilled through the room and 
floated out upon the listening air of night. The 
last note died softly, tremblingly away, and 
there was a moment of silence before the hum of 
admiration began to arise. In that mstant’s 
pause there was heard, from the lane at the foot 
of the garden, a man’s voice—a rich, mellow 
tenor, singing, in a charming manner, to a sweet 
though simple air, these words of Shelley's: 

“ As the moon's soft splendor 
Over the faint, cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 


To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 


“The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
‘o-night ; 
No leaf will be shaken 
While the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 


“Though the sound overpowers, 
ee with thy sweet voice revealing 
tone 


Of some world far from ours, 
Where music, and moonlight, and feeling 
Are one! 


Not a fan fluttered, not a ribbon rustled while 
the song continued. But at the first sound of 
that voice, Mrs. Barlow, who was looking at 
Miss Morris, saw her start slightly, and then a 
soft blush dawned and deepened upon her cheek. 
An amused smile flick for a moment about 
her lips, then faded away, and a dreamy, absent 
look came over her face. She sat motionless, 
listening like one whose thoughts are far away, 
until the singer ceased. Then those who weie 
near the window saw a tall figure move from the 
shadow of the gateway, and heard footsteps re- 
treating toward the town. In a moment every 
body was talking at once. : 

‘* How beautiful!” ‘* What a splendid voice!” 
“So romantic too!” ‘*Whocanhe be?” ‘Now, 


ag Morris, you must positively tell us about 
im.” 
Ada calmly protested that she could give 
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them no information, being as much in the dark 
as themselves. 

‘Ts it really so, Ada?” Mrs. Barlow asked. 
‘+1 fancied, from the way you listened, that you 
recognized the voice,” 

‘It did seem to me that I had heard that 
yoice before,” replied Ada, ‘‘ but I have not the 
faintest idea as to who its owner can be.” 

She blushed slightly; perhaps she was con- 
scious that her words, though perfectly true in 
fact, contained a slight evasion ; for well she re- 
membered where and when she had heard that 
yoice before. Instantly its sound had brought 
back to her mind the pleasant Sunday morning 
a year ago, the pretty village, the queer little 
church with its rustic congregation, the stranger 
who had held with her the dingy hymn-book, 
and even the pleasant, dark eyes that had looked 
down for a moment into hers. But she was not 
disposed to share her reminiscences with the 
present company. =% ‘ 

‘¢ Plague take the strolling singer!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barlow to herself. ‘‘I could set a dog on 
him with pleasure, for the mischief he has done. 
But why in the name of common-sense couldn't 
Hunt ever be ready with a little graceful turn of 


that sort? ‘To be sure, he couldn't do the trou-’ 


badour style with his bass voice, splendid as it is, 
"It takes a tenor for that kind of thing.” 

Perhaps I may as well mention here that Mr. 
Hunt married Laura Hathaway the following 
Christmas. He fully believes her the only woman 
in the world who could have suited him ; and has 
not the slightest idea that any agency but his own 
will was instrumental in bringing about a result 
which has made him the happiest of men. 


IIL—THREE TIMES, AND OUT. 


It was a little past sunset when the steamer 
from Pittsburg touched at the little levee at 

’——; and one of her passengers, learning that 
she would be detained until midnight in taking 
on freight, thought he might agreeably spend the 
interval of waiting in a stroll about the town. 
‘The passenger, who was no other than our friend 
Laurence Hardy, was on his way to Cincinnati, 
to act as groomsman at a wedding; on which 
occasion he was to have for his partner Miss 
Clara Avery, that very dark-eyed enchantress of 
whom we found him dreaming a year ago. The 
two were now formally betrothed, and their mar- 
riage was to take place in the autumn. 

Indulging in a lover's reverie, Hardy strolled 
a long time about the moonlit streets, and was 
returning to the landing through what seemed a 
private lane that ran along the water-side. He 
was sauntering slowly on in the shadow of some 
gardens, when his ear caught the tinkling music 
of a guitar, and, looking through an opening in 
the shrubbery, he beheld the musician—a lady 
in a light flowing dress, seated in the curtained re- 
cess of a window opening into a brilliantly lighted 
parlor. Her face was turned from him, but he 
could see the outline o a graceful head; and the 
little hand, hovering over the strings, showed 
like a lily in the moonlight. In a moment she 
began to sing; and, to his surprise, Hardy recog- 
nized the voice of the stranger in the village 
church of Benton. There could be no mistake. 
The voice was one in a thousand—a clear, brill- 
iant soprano, with a fiute-like purity of tone, and 
a certain sympathetic quality which left its echo 
in the heart as well as the ear. Hardy was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and he was in a mood to 
particularly enjoy whatever savored of romance 
or sentiment. He listened breathlessly ; and as 
the last strain melted away a sudden impulse 
prompted him to reply. As he proceeded he 
saw, with amusement, that the company within 
the room were listening intently. He knew that 
he sang well, and he was doing his very best. 

‘*T would give something,” he said, as he fin- 
ished his lay, and turned to resume his walk, ‘‘ to 
know if she recognized my voice as quickly as I 
did hers. It is hardly likely, I fear. But who 
can she be? I will certainly ask her next time, 
for I have a presentiment that I shall sing with 
her again. Three times, and out! they say.” 

At this moment, and while he was still some 
distance from the levee where the boat lay, he 
heard a whistle and the rush of her paddles in 
the water. He darted forward and ran swiftly 
to the landing, but, on reaching it, found that he 
was five minutes too late. The boat was a dozen 
lengths from the shore, and receding so rapidly 
down the stream as to render vain any effort to 
signal her. : 

How Hardy cursed his own folly in dallying 
to sing serenades to a stranger when time was 
so precious! If he had not loitered by that 
fatal garden-gate he would have been in time. 
There was no other boat until the next day at 
noon; he must either wait for that, or drive 
twenty miles across the country to a railway 
station, where he could catch a morning train 
for Cincinnati. He chose the latter plan, and 
gained the train, but only to encounter fresh 
detentions—a damaged bridge, an encumbered 
track—no danger; only fatal delay. They miss- 
ed connection ; and, to make a long story short, 
when Hardy reached Cincinnati the wedding 
was over, and the bridal party, including Clara 
Avery, had been gone twenty-four hours. 

But the worst was yet tocome. When Hardy 
failed to appear at the wedding it became nec- 
essary to supply his place as groomsman. The 
choice of a substitute fell on Jack Filmore, a 
— lawyer from St. Louis—a handsome fel- 

ow, with a killing pair of eyes, a pretty turn for 
sentiment, the ability to waltz all night without 
flagging, and any amount of assurance. Clara’s 
fickle fancy was caught. In a week she had 
transferred to him the whole small stock of her 
affections ; and when, at the end of a fortnight, 
Hardy, again delayed by business, managed to 
join the bridal party at Niagara, Miss Avery 
was engaged to his rival. 

He was not a man to contest the possession 
of such a woman's heart, He offered neither 





reproach nor remonstrance, but proudly re- 
nounced all claim upon her, and departed in 
the very next steamer for Europe. 

But the poor fellow was hard hit. He had 
honestly loved the shallow and selfish beauty, 
and, moreover, he had believed in her; and it 
is a sore thing to have all one’s dearest illusions, 
as well as hopes, shattered at once. If he had 
been compelled to work for his living he would 
very likely have found a speedy cure in employ- 
ment, but, unfortunately, he had any amount 
of leisure in which to brood over and magnify 
his sorrows. He rambled over Europe, seeking 
out all the most melancholy places to go and be 
wretched in, and finding a kind of dismal solace 
in the thought that there was no solace for him. 
But he was too amiable for misanthropy, and 
too healthy for perpetual gloom. ‘Thackeray, 
that wise student of human hearts, tells us that, 
let a young man be ever so great a sufferer from 
the griefs of love, there comes a time when he 
begins to sleep sound o’ nights, aml to have 
some relish for a beef-steak. So when, at the 
end of two years, Hardy yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his parents and returned home, he was 
really not wholly miserable. He still, indeed, 
regarded himself as a ‘‘blighted being.” He 
was fond of turning off the gas and sitting alone 
at his window on stormy nights; of thinking 
what a hollow world we live in; and of believing 
that for him the dream was dreamed, the cup 
was drained, ete., ete. He was very absurd, I 
admit; but then his wound had been deep, and 
he did not know yet how nearly healed it was. 

He was a little annoyed, on first reaching 
home, to find a guest in the house, a friend of 
his sister Julia. On being presented to Miss 
Ada Morris, he noticed merely a quiet and very 
self-possessed young lady, who accepted his civil 
but rather listless attentions with languid indif- 
ference; and he could not have told, after she 
left the room, whether she was brown or fair, 
handsome or plain. He found her very little in 
his way, however. The young ladies had their 
own pursuits and their own circle of gay asso- 
ciates, with whom he fancied that he had little 
in common. ‘They seemed to have no need of 
him; and so, though he was careful to pay Miss 
Morris such attentions as courtesy demanded, 
he really saw very little of her, and was not at 
all attracted by her. She, on her part, was by 
no meaus charmed with her friend’s brother. 
She thought him rather a dull and uninteresting 
young man, too self-absorbed and indolent to be 
agreeable, and, after the first day or two, took 
little notice of him in any way. 

One evening—it was Sunday, and so the fam- 
ily were alone—Mr. and Mrs. Hardy sat reading 
by the parlor fire; Julia and her friend, on a 
sofa in the corner, were talking in low tones ; 
while Laurence, in a small, unlighted room ad- 
joining, was sitting by the window dreamily 
watching the stars. Old Mr. Hardy laid aside 
his book and turned to Miss Morris. 

‘* Ada, my love, are you not intending to give 
us our Sunday evening music ?” 

‘* Certainly, my dear sir, if you wish it. Iam 
glad you do, for 1 always play to papa on Sunday 
evenings, and it seems like home.” 

She rose and went to the piano. Laurence, 
who had not lost his passion for music, listened 
curiously. He had not seen enough of the guest 
to be aware that she played. But he soon saw 
that her touch was true and delicate, and the 
quiet, devotional airs she played were well 
chosen. It was very pleasant, peaceful music ; 
and Laurence, sitting there unseen, listened with 
a kind of enjoyment that was new to him. At 
the end of half an hour Miss Morris rose from 
the instrument. 

**Pray, do not go yet, my dear child,” said 
the old gentleman. ‘‘ Sing me something first.” 

She reseated herself, and her fingers wandered 
lightly over the keys for a moment, as if of their 
own accord. At length they struck the notes of 
a familiar tune, and in an instant she began to 
sing: 

“Time grows not old with length of years,” etc. 


At the third line she was joined by a fine, full 
tenor, coming from the dimly lighted room be- 
hind her. She started at the sound, and turned 
to listen, but she sang on. About the middle of 
the third verse Laurence Hardy emerged from 
the shelter of the inuer room, and stood leaning 
against the doorway, still carrying his part of the 
tune, and looking attentively at Miss Morris, 
who, with her head turned over her shoulder, 
was looking at him. 

The song came to a dead stop as the two sing- 
ers, as if by a common impulse, came hastily 
forward. They met half-way, the gentleman 
clasping warmly the extended hand of the lady. 
Both spoke atonce. ‘‘ And was it really you ?” 
she asked; while he exclaimed, ‘‘ Three times, 
and out! I knew it could not fail.” 

The rest is quickly told. When two young 
people pass at one step from indifference to inti- 
macy, it does not take them long to become 
lovers. ‘The course of their true-love ran as 
smooth as heart could desire, and their wedding 
took place in the following June. When it was 
over, the happy pair departed on their bridal 
tour to—where, think you? Not to Paris, St. Pe- 
tersburg, nor even to Newport or Long Branch. 
No. Those two romantic simpletons started for 
Vermont; and one Saturday afternoon, just as 
the sun was setting, they drove quietly into the 
little village of Benton, where ‘* Bunce’s Tav- 
ern” received them under its hospitable shelter. 

The next morning was sweet, dewy, and fresh 
as that other June morning our young friends 








remembered so well. Nothing about the place | 


was changed. The same, or what seemed the 
same, mild-faced cows came, with their tinkling 
bells, under the windows ; the same hens cackled 
in the farm-yard, and the same birds sang in the 
orchard. The little cracked bell rang for service 
from the queer tower of the old church, and the 
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same people went by in, I verily believe, the 
self-same Sunday clothes to meeting. 

Our travelers went to meeting too; it was 
what they had come for. Deacon Goldthwaite, 
with many nods, showed them to the Bunce pew 
—only now they sat, not in opposite corners, but 
closely side by side. The only change they saw 
was the happy one of their relation to each other. 

The preacher droned out the lesson of the 
morning, and announced the hymn. Deacon 
Goldthwaite ‘* pitched the tune ;” and once more, 
standing side by side and holding the same book, 
Laurence and Ada joined their voices with the 
rest of the congregation. Of all tunes in the 
world, it was ‘* Hebron” that they sang! ‘The 
words were not Montgomery’s, but the more fa- 
miliar ones of Dr. Watts; and any one who had 
been looking at our two friends might have seen 
the brown eyes and the gray seek each other 
quickly, and with a very peculiar expression, at 
the singing of the first line: 

“Thus far the Lord hath led me on.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A iver mass of masonry and sundry gigantic en- 
gineering appliances near Fulton Ferry, on the Brook- 
lyn side, indicate that the solid foundation for the great 
East River Bridge is being laid as rapidly as possible. 
No extraordinary obstructions in excavating have yet 
been found, and it is hoped that the Brooklyn pier may 
be finished in two years. The construction of the New 
York pier, at the foot of Roosevelt Street, will soon be 
commenced, 





The Superintendent of the Census expects to make 
public the complete population of the country early in 
Octeber. By the first of September the population of 
most of the large cities will be known. Thus far the 
indications are that the increase during this decade 
has been less than had been generally anticipated. 





An immense railway bridge has been erected over 
the Dnieper, sear Kiev. It is the longest in Europe, 
being 3503 feet in length, and consisting of twelve 
arches, 





London is considered the hottest, and Liverpool the 
coolest city in England. 

A short time before the commencement of the Euro- 
pean war the French Emperor received a letter from a 
young Austrian, who mildly stated that he was gifted 
with a voice such as is not heard once in a hundred 
years, and which has been given him for the consola- 
tion of humanity. To this information he added a re- 
quest for a pension of 5000 francs, and a student's en- 
try at the Paris Academy of Music. The letter was 
accompanied by a photograph of a very handsome 
young man. 








Most of the pretty and curious souvenirs sold to 
strangers at Niagara Falls are manufactured elsewhere. 
The spar-rock jewelry comes from abroad, and much 
of the “ Indian work” is made by Yankees and others 
who live far from Niagara. 





In too many fashionable American families there is 
comparatively little regard paid to the comforts and 
pleasures of quiet home life, but a great outlay of 
money made for personal adornment, parlor decora- 
tion, and elaborate suppers whenever the so-called 
“claims of society” demand it. The most cultivated 
circles of Paris hold weekly receptions in a style whose 
simplicity would surprise many an ambitious matron. 
Coffee and ices form the refreshment, if any is offered 
at all. There is plenty of light, some music, and a few 
gracefully disposed vases of flowers ornament the 
salon, The professors Of the University of Paris, 
Doré, Bonheur, and Frére, Madame De Gasparin, and 
Guizot, may be met at such receptions, and at dinner- 
parties, where a leg of veal is the pice de résistance, 
and a bright-tinted silk is over dress. Those persons 
who have studied abroad, and been admitted to the 
most intellectual and cultivated circles of the French 
capital, are aware that, untouched by the extravagance 
of the court, or the dull pomp of moneyed bourgeoisie, 
there exists society, high-bred and exclusive, which 
observes a marked simplicity. 





A portrait of Luther, painted by Lucas Cranach, was 
discovered not long ago in Silesia. It was hidden un- 
der successive layers of dust and cobwebs, in a passage 
leading from a church in Reichenbach to a school- 
room. This portrait is considered the best in exist- 
ence, 

It is related of the French Emperor that when he left 
Paris to lead the army he declined to have a tent pro- 
vided for him. A general remarking that it was an un- 
necessary denial, he cheerfully replied: ‘‘ What is the 
good of tents? We are going to a country where we 
shall probably meet with houses; besides, the cows’ 
carpet will never fail us, and we shall always have a 
cloak to cover us.” It has been ascertained since that 
“three trains from Metz were filled with the Emperor's 
personal outfit—carriages, cooks, beds, sofas, and all 
luxuries.” 





Mrs. Brown's Budget is the name of an Englieh comic 
paper just announced by Mr. Arthur Sketchley. 





It has been decided to remove the body of Rossini 
from Paris to the Church of Santa Croce, at Florence, 
where the remains of Dante, Michael Angelo, Petrarch, 
and other illustrious Italians are interred. Madame 
Rossini is stated to have given her consent. 

During the past year over four hundred persons have 
been arrested by the officers of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, of whom two hundred 
and sixty-nine were convicted and punished. Over 
fifty horses, not permanently disabled, have been saved 
from death. Since the last report of the treasurer of 
this society three legacies have been bequeathed to it, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to seven thousand dollars ; 
and since May 18, 1870, the sum of eight thousand dol- 
lars has been received toward the purchase of a build- 
ing for the society. 


An honest writer in The Queen remarks that none 
will be very much inclined to dispute that this is an 
age of shams, and yet we deceive so openly. We carry 
out the little social deceptions of life with the full 
knowledge that every body knows our shams are 
shams, in an age when it is the fashion to call a spade 
aspade. Rouge is rouge, and is palpably rouge, though 
our best friends wear it; and the world in general are 
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perfectly aware that not one chignon or plaited chate- 
laine braid in a thousand grows on the head it adorns, 
The other day, at one of the most fashionable houses 
in London, a popular lady excused herself for remov- 
ing her bonnet in her own house (it was Sunday, and 
she had just come from church), because she should 
have to put on another bandeau—that worn with her 
bonnet and without being perfectly different. For 
bandeau read chignon. 





A copy of Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, 
profusely illustrated with about 11,000 engravings and 
drawings, comprising specimens of every school and 
style, was sold lately in London for £165. This valua- 
ble collection of pictorial art was formed by the late 
Mr. John Gray Bell, of Manchester, and was hand- 
somely bound in sixty-three large folio volumes. This 
is, doubtless, the largest Bible in existence. 





Patriotism, wherever seen, inspires respect. For two 
years past a young Frenchman has followed the hum- 
ble calling of a boot-black, his stand being in Broad 
Street. He was steadily gaining a little fortune for 
himself; but the reverses of his countrymen so dis- 
tressed him that he resolved to return to his native 
land, and, if necessary, die in her defense. He could 
not be persuaded to change his determination, though 
several attempted to do so. 





The thirty-sixth camp-meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of New York and vicinity was re- 
cently held at Sing Sing. About three hundred tents 
were erected and occupied by families from this city, 
and from towns along the Hudson River. Many im- 
provements were made on the grounds this year. Gas 
was introduced, and a reservoir of water was con- 
etructed capable of holding 7000 gallons. The water 
was conducted from a spring by galvanized iron pipes. 





Anglers do not often catch bank-notea, But not 
long since, while a man was fishing for pike on Lake 
Windermere, he saw something white floating on the 
water. He pulled it in, and found it was a twenty- 
pound Bank of England note. Presently he perceived 
other waifs of the same kind floating on the surface, 
and soon he fished up four five-pound notes. He-hap- 
pened to be an honest fellow, and by inquiry discover- 
ed that they had been lost by a tourist, out of whose 
pocket they had fallen while he was boating on the 
lake four days previously. 

Corinne and other places in Utah have been visit- 
ed with a plague of lizards. They fell in recent show- 
ers, are from two to eight inches long, and lively 
enough in water, but die soon on dry ground. They 
are clearly water reptiles, and could not have come 
out of the ground, as toads are said to do, after show- 
ers. 





The Governor of one of the Western States is not 
only a gallant but a jocose man. He was riding in a 
car lately with a friend, when two young men came in 
escorting two young ladies. There were no vacant 
seats, and the Governor and his friend surrendered 
theirs to the ladies. What was their astonishment to 
see the young men occupy the seats and take the young 
ladies on their laps! ‘‘ What amistake,” exclaimed the 
Governor, “ we might have done that!” 


The inhabitants of Osterode, a small German town, 
have voted the sum of 10,000 thalers, which will be 
presented to the man who captures the Emperor Na- 
poleon, either dead or alive! 





The gossips of Jackson, Mississippi, have been great- 
ly excited over the recent marriage of Hon. A. T. Mor- 
gan (white), State Senator from Yazoo County, to Miss 
Carrie V. Highgate (colored), of Jackson. The alliance 
had been anticipated for some weeks, anc-curiosity was 
at its height. The couple, however, “stole a march” 
upon the public, and the ceremony was performed at 
half past one in the morning, just in season for them 
to take the night train to Cleveland. So the affair 
terminated quietly. The bridegroom is a native of 
Ohio, about thirty-three years old, served in the Fed- 
eral army, was wounded at Bul! Run and at Gettys- 
burgh, and at the close of the war was brevetted Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Th@ bride is a quadroon about twen- 
ty-five yearsold. She is very pretty, dresses with taste, 
and is said to be finely educated. 





Charles Rogers, LL.D., in a letter to the London 
Daily News, relates the following incident: 

“In 1864, in the course of a tour, I arrived at the 
town of Barnard Castle, in the county of Durham, late 
on a winter evening, and put up at the principal hotel, 
a large, old-fashioned structure, fronting the principal 
street. At breakfast the following morning I chanced 
to notice on the opposite side of the street a large clock 
face, with the name Humphrey surrounding it, most 
conspicuously exhibited in front of a watch and clock 
maker's sho *How odd,’ I exclaimed to a gentle- 
man seated beside me; ‘here is Master Humphrey's 
clock!’ ‘Of course,’ said the gentleman; ‘and don’t 
you know that Dickens resided here some weeks when 
he was collecting materials for his “ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” and that he chose his title for his next work by 
observing that big clock face fron: his window?’ After 
breakfast I stepped across to the watch-maker and 
asked him whether I had been correctly informed re- 
specting Mr. Dickens and the clock. The worthy 
horelogist entered into particulars. ‘My clock,’ said 
he, ‘suggested to Mr. Dickens the title of his book of 
that name. I have a letter from him stating this, and 
a copy of the work, inscribed with hie own hand. For 
some years we corresponded. I got acquainted with 
him just by his coming across from the hotel as you 
have done this morning, and his asking me to inform 
him about the state of the neighboring ing- 
schools.’” 

Mr. Humphrey entered into many particulars about 
the schools, and explained to Mr. Rogere how Mr. 
Dickens's attention had been called to the subject. 





At a fashionable salon in Paris a select company 
were assembled sipping their tea, one afternoon. A 
youthful blonde, dressed in white, attracted much at- 
tention; and some remark that she made led two En- 
glish ladies who were preseut to conjecture who she 
was. “That young fair woman must be Madame Olli- 
vier,” said one to the other. Compliments were show- 
ered upon the blonde, and every body's amiability to- 
ward her increased tenfold. Meanwhile the veritable 
Madame Ollivier, who had sat silent and unobserved 
in a corner of the salon, “assisted” smilingly at this 
small comedy. But when one of the English ladies 
exclaimed once more, on looking again at the blonde, 
“ How gracefal, how fair! she must surely be Madame 
Emile Ollivier,” the real Prime Minister’s wife rose and 
said, with her usual sweet manner, “That pretty wo- 
man is, a8 you say, exceedingly graceful and charming, 
but I am Madame Ollivier.” And thereupon she disap- 
peared. The Minister's charming wife is gifted with 
more than ordinary intelligence, but she is too 
and too modest to keep the ball of conversation to 
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SCENE IN NANCY. 

Tuer sketch on this pdge repre- 
sents an incident which occurred dur- 
ing a halt of French troops on their 
way through the picturesque old 
town of Nancy. A soldier, in heavy 
marching order, stands in the midst 
of a group of towns-people, who are 
pulling him about with the greatest 
interest, examining his Chassepot, 
and all his trappings. In the back- 
ground is the fine old gate known 
as the Porte de la Graffe. 


STUDYING A WAR MAP. 


Tue Parisian street scene repre- 
sented on this page is one which 
Americans are only too well able to 
understand and to sympathize with. 
It seems but yesterday since we were 
tracing the course of our own armies 
by means of newspaper war maps, 
and trying to understand the strate- 
gy of the generals, and to predict 
the course of the campaign. dn 
Paris, says Figaro, the art of ‘* par- 
lor strategy” has been brought to 
great perfection, by means of maps 
and colored flags. Many an amateur 
general has shown the way to beat 
Mo rkeE, cross the Rhine, and march 
to Berlin, and, doubtless, since the 
defeat at Weissenburg, has thought 
it a pity that he had not been in 
M‘Manon’s place. One of these 
amateur military geniuses, says Fi- 
garo, who was recently dining out, 
brandished his fork in the heat of 
discussion, exclaiming, *‘ I shall fall 
upon the right wing and the left 
flank!” ‘To which the mistress of 
the house, whose whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in the task of carving chick- 
ens, answered, ‘‘ Why, then, you 
want at least half a fowl.” ‘This 
amusement is, probably, not so pop- 
ular in Paris now as it was a month 
ago; but we can imagine the pain- 
ful anxiety with which the war maps 
are daily studied by the Parisians, 
as the apparently resistless tide of 
German invasion rolls nearer and 
nearer. 








Tue most curious, if not the most 
useful, of the arts of Egypt, was that 
by which they disposed of their dead. 
It was the will of the Egyptians to 
have their bodies, or the principal 
portions of them, preserved as long 
as possible from decay ; and this was 
effected so successfully that the sight- 
seer of to-day may examine the 
corpses of men and women over 
whom thousands upon thousands of 
years have rolled without bringing 
to them corruption, or depriving 
them of the human form. Indeed, 
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we know of no limit to the ‘endur- 
ance of the mummy if left in Egypt, 
the climate for which it was pre- 
pared. The processes (for there were 
three processes) of embalming re- 
quired from two to three months to 
complete them. The body was never 
embalmed whole. Some portions 
were always removed, and not al- 
ways, there is reason to suppose, 
preserved ; but commonly the sepa- 
rated portions were preserved by 
themselves and placed in jars. The 
exterior body was then filled with 
myrrh, cassia, and other gums, and 
after that saturated with natron. 
Then there was a marvelous swath- 
ing of the embalmed form, so art- 
istically executed that professional 
bandagers of the present day are 
lost in admiration of its excellence. 
** According to Dr. Granville, there 
is not a single form of bandage 
known to modern surgery of which 
examples are not seen in the swath- 
ings of the Egyptiun mummies. ‘The 
strips of linen have been found ex- 
tending to 1000 yards in length. 
Rossellini gives a similar testimony 
to the wonderful variety and skill 
with which the bandages have been 
applied and interlaced.” The ex- 
clusion of the air from the surface 
of the body was the object of this 
patient labor, and every proper ex- 
pedient was resorted to to make the 
cerements fit tightly. Not the large 
limbs only, but the fingers and toes 
have been separately bandaged in the 
more elaborate mummies, ‘The body 
was generally labeled, having its 
card, so to speak, placed within the 
linen folds, and generally on the 
breast. The identification was us- 
ually a plate of metal engraved, but 
sometimes it was a small image of a 
god, or an animal, with the name of 
the mummy on it, and this has been 
found sometimes within the. body. 
Beads, ear-rings, necklaces are fre- 
quently turned out from among the 
wrappings. The bandaging effected, 
the next thing was to fit the mum- 
my’s surtout, which was made of 
layers of cloth pasted or glued to- 
gether till they formed a pasteboard. 
Before it could be called a board, 
however—that is to say, while it was 
yet moist and pliable—it was placed 
about the wearer, whose shape it was 
made to take accurately. As soon 
as the artist was satisfied with the 
fit, the garment was sewn up at the 
back, and then allowed to harden. 
A mask, representing the features of 
the deceased, was put over the head, 
and continued some way over the 
shoulders. Male mummies wore a 
reddish-brown, and female a yellow- 
ish-green mask, as a rule; but the 
faces of some mummies, and some- 
times even their whole surfaces, were 
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gilded over. Commonly the pasteboard case was 
ainted in bright colors, whose brilliancy was as 
justing as the mummy itself. Hieroglyphics 
were emblazoned on it, and it was in some in- 
stances stuck over with beadsand spangles. The 
legend would describe the departed, or include 
a prayer or invocation. The mummy was thus 
complete, but it was boxed up afterward in three 
coffins made to follow its shape as nearly as could 
b 


THE PRINCE’S BAPTISM. 
‘‘ Louis has had his baptism of fire.” 
Emperor's Telegram. 
‘low jolly, papa! how funny! 
How the blue men tumble about! 
Iluzza! there’s a fellow’s head off— 
How the pretty red blood spouts out! 


‘And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing but colored light ; 
Oh, papa! burn a lot of cities, | 
And burn the next one at night. 


‘Yes, child, ‘tis operatic, 
But don’t forget, in your glee, 

‘ For your sake this play is playing— 
That you may be worthy me. 


‘They baptized you in Jordan water— 
saptized as a Chvistian, I mean; 
But you come of the race of Cwsar, 
And thus have their baptisms been. 


‘Baptized in true Cesar fashion, 
Remember through all your years 
That your font was a burning city, 
And your water its widows’ tears.” 


SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT. 

Srpney Swirn’s style in reviewing was not 
criticism like Jeffrey's. It was the laughing, 
rollicking nonsense of a man of rare wit and 
gination talking about the book with a pen in 
hand exactly as he talked about it in his own 
easy-chair at Foxton or at his. table in Green 
Street. ‘* Lightness and flimsiness,” he used to 
y, ‘fare my style in reviewing;” but thousands 
of readers read Sydney Smith’s nonsense who 
never thought of cutting the leaves to look at a 
e of Jettrey’s metaphysics or Brougham’s pol- 
ilis fine Roman hand is generally distin- 
guishable in the first sentence. His description 
of Dr. Parr’s wig, for instance, trespassing a lit- 
tle on the orthodox magnitude of perukes in the 
anterior parts, but scorning even episcopal limits 
behind, and swelling out into boundless convex- 
ity of friz, and the comparison of the style of his 
wig with the style of his sermons—his account 
of the Society. for the Suppression of Vice as a 


ma 
hi 


society for suppressing the vices of people with | 


incomes of less than £500 a year—his suggestion 
that Mr. Waterton’s illustration of a nondescript 
species of monkey was the head of a master in 
chancery, and his criticism upon the impropriety 
of travelers thus trifling with science and natural 
history—his description of the boa constrictor 
swallowing the tortoise whole, shell and all, and 
consuming him slowly in the interior, as the 
Court of Chancery does a great estate—are ail 
in the exact style of his talk. Here is an ex- 
ample of the way in which he gathered up in his 
recollection a host of incidents to exemplify the 
pleasures of life in the tropics, and threw them 
out in an avalanche of wit: ‘** The béte rouge 
lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. Ina 
moment you are coyered with ticks. Chigoes 
bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large 
colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a 
separate ulcer, and has his own private portion of 
pus. Flies get entry into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink flies, 
and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and 
snakes get into your bed; ants eat up the books ; 
scorpions sting you on the foot. Every thing 
bites, stings, every second of your 
existence you are wounded by some piece of an- 
imal life that nobody has ever seen before, except 
Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup ; a non- 
descript with nine wings is struggling in the 
small beer; or a caterpillar with several dozen 
in his belly is hastening over the bread and 


or bruises ; 


eves 
butter! All nature is alive, and seems to be gath- 
ering all her entomological hosts to eat you up, 
as you are standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, 
ind breeches. Such,” he says, reflecting upon 
his own description, ‘‘are the tropics, and all 
this, of course, may well reconcile us to our 
‘ws, fogs, vapors, and drizzle—to our apothe- 


iries rushing about with gargles and tinctures— 


old British constitutional coughs, sore 


t our 

thre nd swelled faces.” His whimsical note 
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» Lady Grey, beseeching her to put up my lord’s 
ls and powder-flasks out of his reach, is full 
of the finest wit: ‘** For God's sake do not drag 
me into another war! I am wora down, and 
worn out, with crusading and defending Europe, 
and protecting mankind; I must think alittle of 
myself. I am sorry for the Spaniards—I am 
sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of the 
Jews: 
groaning under the most detestable tyranny ; 
Bagdad is oppressed—TI do not like the present 
state of the Delta—Thibet is not comfortable. 
\m I to fight for all these people? The world 
is bursting with sin and sorrow. Am I to be 
champion of the decalogue, and to be eternally 
raising fleets and armies to make all men good 
and happy? We have just done saving Europe, 
and I am afraid the consequence will be that we 
shall cut each other's throats. No war, dear 


Lady Grey! no eloquence ; but apathy, selfish- 
ness, common-sense, arithmetic !” 

Sydney Smith’s conversation was the conver- 
sation of a man mad wiih spirits—of a man, to 


the people of the Sandwich Islands are | 


| use his own expression, who must either talk, 
| laugh, or burst ; the conversation of a man whose 
intellect bred analogies and picturesque imagery 
as the sun breeds clouds. ‘Take him when or 
where you might, you never took him by surprise; 
and most of the brightest illustrations of his wit, 
like Douglas Jerrold’s, were those that he struck 
| out on the spur of the moment. His reply, for in- 
stance, to the beautiful girl who complained, *‘ Oh, 
Mr. Sydney, this pea will never come to per- 
fection,” ‘‘‘hen permit me to lead perfection to 
the pea,” is in its style perfect. Even French wit 
and chivalry has never excelled that; and in the 
Court of Louis XIV. it would have been crowned 
with a cardinal’s hat. There was a touch of the 
courtier as well as of the wit in his reply to the 
lady who, arguing in a large party that it was al- 
ways high tide at London Bridge at twelve 
o'clock, appealed to him with, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Smith, 
is it not so?” ‘It used not to be so, I believe, 
formerly, but perhaps the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen have altered it lately.” He traced out 
the analogies of things with marvelous quick- 
ness. Of a couple of talkers he said: ‘* There 
is the same difference between their tongues as be- 
tween the hour and the minute hand: one goes 
ten times as fast, and the other signifies ten times 
as much.” ‘If you mast-head a sailor for not 
doing his duty, why should you not weather-cock 
a parishioner for refusing to pay tithes?” Of a 
poet who wrote with great labor—‘‘ How is 
Rogers?” ‘‘ He is not very well.” ‘‘ Why, what 
is the matter?” ‘* Oh, don’t you know he has 
produced a couplet ? When our friend is deliv- 
ered of a couplet, with infinite labor and pain, 
he takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the 
knocker tied up, expects his friends to call and 
make inquiries, and the answer at the door in- 
variably is, ‘Mr. Rogers and his little couplet 
are as well as can be expected.’ When he pro- 
duces an Alexandrine, he keeps his bed a day lon- 
ger.” 

Combining a vivid imagination with this brill- 
iant gift of hitting upon analogies, with these high 
spirits, and this remarkable fluency of expres- 
sion, Sydney Smith was, as a talker, irresistible ; 
and, except Macaulay, he generally talked every 
guest ata table into silence. His habit was to fire 
right across the table, and to talk upon any subject- 
that happened to be started, rarely starting any 
thing of hisown. Unlike most wits, he owed none 
of his excitement to wine. Wine generally de- 
pressed his spirits, as it did Byron’s; and when 
he had drunk nothing but a glass of barley-wa- 
ter he was in his highest spirits. These were 
his happiest hours of inspiration ; and the slight- 
est hint set him off striking out analogies, play- 
ing with them in his imagination, and adorning 
them with the flowers of his fancy. And you 
could generally trace his wit, as it were, in the 
process of manufacture. That was one of the 
charms of his conversation. His intellect was 
like an electric coil; you touched it, and it flashed 
out in sparkling cortscations at thetouch. The 
conversation at one of Rogers’s breakfasts turns 
upon American birds. ‘* My dear Rogers,” says 
Smith, ‘‘if we were both in America, we should 
be tarred and feathered ; and, lovely as we are by 
nature, I should be an ostrich and you an emu.” 
Sir Charies Lyell’s book is brought on the carpet, 
and people wonder what sort of a spectacle our 
era will present to the Sir Charles Lyell of the 
next geological epoch. ‘‘ Yes, imagine an ex- 
cavation on the sight of St. Paul’s; fancy a lec- 
ture, by the Owen of some future age, on the 
thigh-bone of a Minor Canon, or the tooth of a 
dean—the form, qualities, the knowledge, tastes, 
propensities, he would discover from them.” It 
was in this spirit that, picturing the embarrass- 
ments of the London University, he drew his 
sketch of the bailiffs seizing on the air-pump, the 
exhausted receiver, and galvanic batteries, and 
chasing the professor of modern history round 
the quadrangle. His list of tortures—dooming 
Mrs. Marcet, for example, to listen for a thou- 
sand years to conversations between Caroline and 
Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong 
explanations in chemistry, and Emily, in theend, 
be unable to distinguish an acid from an alkali; 
and Macaulay to have false dates and facts of the 
reign of Queen Anne forever shouted in his ears, 
all liberal and honest opinions ridiculed in his 
presence, and not able to say a single word in 
their defense, was thrown off in a gonversation 
at Romilly’s on the tortures that Dante had in- 
vented. And so, too, was his description of the 
| Utilitarians. “That man is sohard,” says Smith, 
| criticising a quotation from Mr. James Mill, or 
| one of the Westminster Reviewers, ‘‘ that you 
| might drive a broad-wheeled wagon over him, 
and it would produce no impression ; if you were 
| to bore holes in him with a gimlet, Iam convinced 
saw-dust would come out of him. He and his 
' 
| 








school treat mankind as if they were mere ma- 
chines; the feelings or affections never enter into 
their calculations. If every thing is to be sacri- 
ficed to utility, why do you bury your grand- 
mother at all? why don't you cut her into 
_— pieces at once, and make potable soup of 
ner?” 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


**T can inform any one interested of hundreds 
of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of twelve years’ 
wear that to-day are in better working condition 
than one entirely new. I have often driven one 
of them at a speed of eleven hundred stitches a 
minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds 
of sewing machines, and I have found yours to 
With ten years’ ex- 


wear better than any other. 
perience in sewing machines of different kinds, 
ours has stood the most and the severest tests 
or durability and simplicity.” —Geo. L. CLarx, 


| 
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Lyndeuville, N. Y. 
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INQUIRE WITHIN. 


Tue mouth is like a house to let. However 
pretty it may be externally, it is impossible to 
judge of its merits until you have seen the in- 
side. If behind the ruby doors there are plenty 
of pearl-white fixtures, you will exclaim at once, 
‘* How beautiful!” To impart the utmost pos- 
sible brilliancy, there is nothing like fragrant So- 
ZODONT. 


‘‘Spatpinc’s Give” mends every thing. — 
[Com. ] 





FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 


AL. who contemplate building or making improve- 
ments can save time and money, and build more in- 
telligently, by consulting the practical Elevations, 
Plans, and Details contained in ‘ Bicknell's Village 
Builder”—one large volume of 55 plates, just publish- 
ed, price $10 00, postpaid. Descriptive circulars of 
new Architectural Books and Journals mailed free.— 
A. J. Broxnett & Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Ill. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance or Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from the 
use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address 

Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, N. Y. 











LIVE SONGS 
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LIVE PEOPLE. 


Eacu Sone was A Prano ACOOMPANIMENT. PRICE 
Five Cents gaou. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 


b You Can. 
. Go It While You’re Young. 
. I'll Ask My Mother. 
. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
A means — to _ 

inging for Sarah. 
The Gretshoon oon. 
. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
. Never Mind the Rest. 
. Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
4 Up in a Balloon. 

The Flying Trapeze. 

The Lancashire Lass. 
Little Maggie May. 

9. Champagne Charlie. 

5. Not for Joseph. 

1. Captain Jinks. 

108. Tommy Dodd. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dinr Music, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


Novelties in Sash Ribbons, 


New Shades in Velvet, Satin, and 
Taffeta Ribbons, 
IN THE VARIOUS WIDTHS. 





ALSO, 


NEW FALL COLORS 
IN 


SATIN and VELVET TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway, 4th J Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. inisters, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broruers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_ Challenges the world. 
=in perfection of work 
F strength and beauty of 

stitch, durability of 
Ss3 construction, and ra- 
3 an of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


























IMPROVED STOCK. 


All desirable breeds for sale. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. T. B. Surrn & Co., Plantsville, Conn. 
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To the Ladies of the United States; 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING Co.'s 
. “ALPACA BRAIDS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, and use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 
Stearns’ XX— - Kg 
Stearns’ XXX—in Nos. 29, 49, 53, 65, 69, 73, 81, 85. 
The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 
Wright Mfg. Co.'s Best Crown Alpaca—6 yards. 
sad « * Oriental Alpaca— “ * 
“ “ © Popular Nos. 29, 49, 53, 69, 73, 81, 85. 
ses “ “Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 





\\} 
if Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 


HEATH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 

stantly being received from all parts 

of the country. 

Lady A 's wanted in every coun- 

tu of the United States. 

z HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


MICROSCOPES from 50c. to $500. 


Prepared Objects in every a me of science. I!- 
lustrated Catalogues gratis. James W. Quren & Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 5 Dey St., New York. 













COMBINATION 
STENCIL ALPHABET and FIGURES. 
Patented Aug. 11, 1868. 
Needs only to be 
rapid method of seen to be appre- 
marking. ciated. 
E. L. TARBOX, 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 


IAD per month to Agents. 15 entirely new arti- 
cles, staple as flour. Samples and instruc- 


tions free. C.M. Luvinerton, 88S. Halsted St., Chicago. 
Pe 6 A WEEK paid Agents in a new business. 
Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


An exceedingly 








HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS : 


THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE PACIFIC. 
It.ustRations.—Port Townsend.—Map of Pu- 
et Sound. — Victoria, British Columbia. — The 
uke of York.—Queen Victoria.—Chinook Wom- 

an and Child.—Indian Girls and Canoe. —The 
“*Tenas Man.”"—The ‘‘Memoloose House,” or 
Cemetery.—Lumbering in Washington Territory : 
Preparing Logs.—Seattle, Weshingwe Territory. 
—‘*Tacona,” or Mount Rainier.—Street in Olym. 
ia, Washington Territory.—Nanaimo, Vanconver 
sland. — Indian School at Nanaimo. — Indian 
Camp at Cape Midge, Vancouver Island. 
A SUNSET MEMORY. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter VI., Part II.) 

Ittustrations. — Dane John, Canterbury. — 
Shield of the Black Prince.—Coat of the Black 
Prince.—Autograph of the Black Prince.—Arms 
of the Black Prince.—Norman Staircase.—A Bid- 
denden Biscuit, 1773.—Dr. Longley, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—Dr. Tait, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

THE DAISIES. 


AMONG THE PEACHES. 
ILLUstRaTiIons.—Gathering the Fruit.— At the 
Landing. — Canning- Room. — ‘‘See my Smock- 
sins."—Paring-Room.—A Peach - Brandy Still.— 
The Ball after Supper. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. —X. Tur Invasion or 
Bouemia AND THE RETREAT. 
I-.tustrations.—The King in the Tower at Col- 
lin.—The Pandours.—Prince Leopold inspecting 
the Army in his “ Cart.”—Plan of Battle of Ho- 
henfriedberg, June 4, 1745. 
UP AND DOWN. 
A DAY AMONG THE QUAKERS. 
THE MESSAGE. 
SE-QUO-YAH. 
With a Portrait. 
THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annte Tuomas. 
ILtustraTi0ns.—Under a Weeping - Willow. — 
The Meeting. 
IN WALL STREET. 
WAS IT H, OR K? 
WITH A FLOWER. 
ANNE FURNESS. By tue Avrnor or “ Mapet's 
Procress,” “ Veronica,” &c. 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE.—A Letrer to Tur CuristiaNn 
Women or Amertoa.—(Part I.) 
A DREAM OF A DEAD FACE. 
—. By Tue Avutsor or “ Guy Livingstone,” 
Cc. 





A MODERN BILL OF FARE. 
FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Macaztng, One Copy for One Year...... $4 00 
Werxty, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and HarpPen's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








PRICE 


WATCHES 


D GOLD COMPOSITE WA, aES—Rest Imitation of 
t ti 


H L 
ever discovered. or hunting cases—exce 
SILVERIDE HUNTING CASE WATCHE 
—Price $7. These W: aabhenate 


. ‘atehes fully wa 
amination by defraying Ex; 






all our Watches sent free to any add: 
Lock Woon, Loa 





—— 


press charges A 


Gola 
Price $10, 


handsome— Nemes po 
and sent C.0.D. with rivileze of ex- 
descriptive Catalogue Price List of 


ERS & Co., 197 Broadway, Now York 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gz Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By En- 
warp P. Hrxeston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 


Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _. 

ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 


son, the Incumbent of by om | Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 83S pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ~ 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 


and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
Pemproxe Ferrier. Revised Edition: Ninth 
Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 
$7 50. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. ‘With Maps and IIlustrations. 
Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hrrwortn Drxon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
»yhine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun S.C. Annort, Author of ** The French Rev- 
olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorex Hesexixw. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Mackenzie, F,S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





FRESH NOVELS, 
PUSLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


an Etonian. 
8vo, Paper, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. mA 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 
5v cents, _ 

VERONICA. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. a 

TIlE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ws. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” “Oak Mot,” “The Virginians in Tex- 
as,” ** Life and Labors of Daniel Baker,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150, ae 

TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rostyson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” “ Poor Humanity,” ‘‘ Mattie: 
aStray,” “Christie’s Faith,” ‘* Carry’s Confession,” 
**No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOUN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of 
“ Agnes,” ‘* Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Min- 
ister’'s Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wixte Cottts, Author of 
** Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘“*No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. LIllus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wiuitam Brack, Author of “In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 


cents. 


STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
**Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
a “ A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuan.rs 

txape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &. Frem the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “ Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Honsehold Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Tlustrated. Price $1 00. 

tw” All Harper's Editions of “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Antuony 
Trourore, Author of “The Bertrams,” ‘Castle 
Richmond,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Svyo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


. 








$200 gold ones. 





one-tenth the price. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








—? 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to r 
mendations. Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150, 


uire no recom- 


Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 


We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnuificeut watches we charge only $25. 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


For these 
All our watches fully guaranteed by 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 


Ove of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New Work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1870. 

From AvuGusT 22 TO SEPT. 30. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1870. 

We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 22d of August 
to the 30th of September, after which our terms 
will positively be as heretofore. 

On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ “ 


$ soo 30 
“ $1000 oe 334 oe it) 
“ Sone “ . * “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Fall. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


. y LO Lore. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHK BEPSIE, N. ¥. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 

wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 

for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Re-opens September 14th. The best features of 
European and Home schools. Especial attention to 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art. Lewis’ Gymnas- 

tics. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $800. 
For the vonporne, address the Rector, Rev. 
GEORGE T. RIDER, by post. 
UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE, —A tirst-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. College course for 
ladies and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. 
Ninedepartments. Term opens Sept. 5. Rev. ALONZO 
FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


IVINGSTON PARK SEMINARY. — Family 
School for Young Ladies, Rochester, N.Y. Year 
begins Sept. 7th, 1870. A full course of study. Health, 
Recreation, and Culture. Send for Circular. 
Mars, C. M. CURTIS, Miss C. J. BROWN, Principals. 








stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circulars 
apply to JOuN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 








The only genuine domestic Extract. Better and 
cheaper than all others. A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 


$20, $80. Send for circnlarto LOWE PRESS CoO., 
5 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
Glepose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 











TO TAILORS. 


New Systems of Cutting. Circulars, containing tes- 
timonials, price-list, &c., sent on application to 
E. L. BRISTOL, 645 Broadway, N. Y. 


VTINTE'( AD —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

VIN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 








FOR FAMILY USE —simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Everything. AGENTS WANTED). Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. ¥. 


| Discadiatai “ 
Reliance Wringer, 
IMPROVED. 
Keyed Rolls, 
White Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
— Working. 
———— , Has Curved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
‘a The Cheap- 
est, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N.Y.) PROV., BR.I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprv To Fit any 
Fievre, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 











WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... = 
WAR GES snare cascaenyccacdeesse “ 2 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... “ = 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. * 30 
SEA -SIDE COSTUME ................. * 32 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ 34 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 





BUST MEASURE, The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ssre, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ iw. 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household Purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 








- Fishing in American Waters, 





Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott's book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade-mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50, HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt ofthe price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
: Tateve Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
Taking the Oath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ATARRH, Offensive Breath, Polypus, Throat Ail, 

/ constant Hawking, Droppings of Mucus in Throat, 

Enlarged Tonsils, Obstructed Breathing, and all chron- 

ic diseases connected with them, speedily removed by 

Dr. SMITH, 72 Greene Ave., cor.Clermont A ve., Brook- 
lyn. This will entitle you to a free consultation. 

Illustrated Price-List sent 


MICROSCOPES. { free on application. 


T. H. MeALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








PLENDID INDUCEMENTS to AGENTS. 
tO Send for Circulars. Address THE CANTON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 








THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED, — The Nation, N. ¥ 

a 


The young lady who buys a single number of Har 
ren’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Haxrer's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id aud wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued, As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. ‘I'he 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Hanver's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Duet measure, The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dresemak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Criptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. ; 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


as 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harrer's Wrexty is an illustrated record of, an¢ 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the conntry are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harren’s Weexry is recog: 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrn’s Wrexry consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon Na‘ional Politics, Finance, Conv 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
eer ‘ 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Preas, Phila. 


j . 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The June Namber began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 

per’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of ite Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and Interest of its 
special Editorial oe which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and ite Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its prenees popularity. 

Harrenr's Macaztne contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodica: 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for ones - 1 ggeaeme WECELY, and 
AZAR. 


Harrrn's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Hagren’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrver's Bazan, Gue Year 4 00 
Harrer's Macazinx, Harven's Weexry, and Harren’s 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxny or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received, Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each a Sub 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin witb the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it wil! be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriberle address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. Ii is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anvrertisine my Harper's Perioproars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion., 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per [ine ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


_ Address HARPER & BRUTHERS, New York. 
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THE FRENCH EAGLE AND THE ARROW. 


‘*4 Bowman took aim at an Eagle, and hit him in the heart. As the Eagle turned his 
head in the agonies of death, he saw that the Arrow was winged with his own feathers. ‘How 
said he, ‘are the wounds made by weapons which we ourselves have supplied !’”’ 


much sharper,’ 
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“One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


F' Rk SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Jowa Railroad Land Co. 

tallroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 
bring, what it will cost; gives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 
Company furnish at from $250 to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent if desired. Address 


Ww. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 









a INVENTORS who wish to take 

| i PATENTS } out Letters Patent are advised to 

NEW MODEL Lease COunse] with MUNN & CO., Ed- 

ones itors of the Scientiric AMERICAN, 
. Cartridge Revolver, | who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 


| for Twenty-three Years. Their American and Eu- 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 
world. Charges less than any other reliable agency. 
A pamphlet, containing full instructions to Invent- 

ors, is sent gratis. Address MEUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
tH Send for Price-List.) _Baltimore, Md, 


The Lightest and Best in the World. 
Weight only 6 0z Seven Shot 22-100 cali- 
Can be carricd in the vest pocket, 
Address ONION, HAIGH & CORN ALL, 
GUN ate ze in ALL KINDS OF FIRE ARMS, 
7UN MATER 8, AMMUNITION, FISHING 
TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS,’ am a 
15 Warren Street New York 


re 








Farnham, Gilbert & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


¢ 0 D AY Parent Exvastio 


Broom _ 75,000 now in use. C. A. Creag & Co., 
20 Cortlandt St., N. ¥., or 209 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 





A N'TED.—500 ‘Ladies and Gentlemen to sell 


To Agents yj 

Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Pris- 
on-Pen, and Escape.” Eepenens paid until delivery. 
Call on or address R. H. GUSON & CO., Publish- 


ers, 188 Bleecker Street, New York City. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





‘NEW BOOKS 


Harper & Brothers, 
| New York. 





| Tue Gena Snowman. 
Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus 
Ward, and Picturesof 
a Showman's Career 
in the Westerm World. 
By Epwanp P. Hixe- 
STON. wo Ta- 
tions. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


Tue Unrrep Srartes Iv- 
TERNAL REVENUE AND 
Tarirr Law (passed 

oy 13, 1870), together 

with the Act impos- 
ing Taxes on Distilled 
Spirits and Tobacco, 
and for other purposes 
(approved July 20, 
1868), and such other 
Acts or Parts of Acts 
relating to Internal 
Revenue as are now in 
effect; with Tables of 
Taxes, a copious Ana- 
lytical Index, and full 
Sectional Notes. Com- 
— by Horace E. 
RESSER. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00, 

Dickens's SPEECHES, 
Letrers, and Sayings. 
Speeches, Letters, and 
Sayings of Charles 
Dickens. To which is 
added a Sketch of the 
Author by —, Au- 

stus Sala, and Dean 
tanley’sSermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Tur Bazar Boox or De- 
corum. TheCare ofthe 
Person, Manners, Eti- 
quette, and Ceremoni- 
als. 16mo, Toned Pa- 

r, Cloth, Beveled 
ges, $1 00. 

Sent by mail, 

on receipt of 





: 
A SPECIMEN OF BERLIN WORSTED-WORE. | postpaid, 


BISHOP & REIN, SMITH’S 


wenn araw ot, | AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Having completed an important addition to their 


NEW YORE. 
THE WAT C H ES MADE BY THE Factory, together with improvements made necessary 
by their largely-increased business, the Manufacturers 


N EW yp RE WAT FR FP. take pleasure in informing their friends and the mu- 


ical public that they are now prepared to answer or- 
ane THs BEST & FREAPEST- pee for all the various styles of their instruments. 
Asx To Sex Tum. Factory, Springfield, Mass. 


As their reputation has been the slow growth of 

iis } twenty years, and not the result of puffery, they pro- 
Te LYCEUMS,.—The Boston Lyceum Bureau is 
prepared to make Me SP for One Hundred 











pose to adhere to the principles by which they have 
alar LEC ERS and READERS in 


succeeded, viz. : 

pe — Jading Rey. John 8.C. Abbott, “Josh Bil 

merica, includin, v. John 8. C. ‘Jos - . - 
lings,” Junins Henri Brown, “Carleton,” Rev. Robert | 7 use best materials only, without re- 
Collyer, Anna E. Dickinson, Frederic Douglass, Major 2 
E. A. Duncan, E. B. Fairfield (D.D.), Thomas Fitch | gard to price ; 

M.C.), Gen. W. H. Gibson, Grace Greenwood, A. Miner rhs . 

riswold (‘The Fat Contributor”), Col. T. W. Hig- | Zo insist on the highest style of work ; 


ginson, ~ De OC), = Ma a 7 bi he ele 
ermore (Mrs.), F. W. Lander, Olive an, Dr. John 
Lord, Rev. W. i. H. Murray, ‘ Nasby," Hon. Wm. Par- 0 combine all the elements of power, 


sons (of Ireland), James Parton, Arthur Pember, Wen- 
dell Phillips, H. R. Revels (U.8.S.), John G. Saxe, 
Matthew Hale Smith, Charles Sumner, Mr. Geo. Van- 
herhoff and Mrs. Geo. Vanderhoff, H’y Wilson (U.S.S.).~ 

We make no charge to Lijceums for securing Lecturers, 

CONCERTS. — The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
Gilmore’s Band, Miss Adelaide Phillips, and any com- 
bination of Boston vocalists or instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. — H. C. Barnabee, Alf. Bur- 
nett, Prof. Brown, and Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Smith's 
** Elocutionary and Musical Entertainments,” and 
“The Obrey Combination.” 

For full list, terms, and to make engagements, ad- 
dress REDPATH & FALL, 

36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass, 


but not at the sacrifice of sweetness 
and delicacy ; 

To look for constant improvement, 
keeping absolute perfection in view. 


A Thorough Comparison is Invited 


as to all the points of superiority claimed for these 
splendid instruments. 


NEW and NOVEL INVENTION. Next to the 
needle, the most useful article of the age. Every 
lady’s work-box should contain one. Price 50 cents. 





*,” An Elegantly-Illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid on ap- 








Sent by ma rey where. a — zeae Agents plication. 
wanted. Address . H. CU ER, 
No. 100 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
THE 


HRLORENCE 


SEWING MACHIN E. 


The following Statement made by the FIRST purchasers of Florence Sewing Machines 
on the Pacific Coast, including ALL who bought in 1863, whose present residence is known, 
is conclusive evidence of the great superiority and unrivaled excellence of the Florence, and 
is the best testimonial ever given in favor of any Sewing Machine. 

“Our Machines sew as well now, and are as good for use in every respect, as they were when purchased 
nearly SEVEN years ago, and they NAVE NEVER COST US ANY THING FOR REPAIRS. We recommend the Florence 
as being wituouT ExoEPTION the VERY BEST, MOST RELIABLE, and LEAST COMPLICATED Sewing 
Machine in use." 

May, 1870. (Signed,) 

L. H. BAILEY, Portsmouth House, San Francisco. Mrs. O. 8. DUNHAM, Franklin St., Oakland. 

Miss ANNE BRADLEY, 534 Howard St., San Francisco. | Mrs. WM. 8S. SNOOK, Oakland Point, Oakland. 

Mrs. CLARA J. BAUM, 236 Sixth St., San Francisco. | WM. B. McGUIRE, Bath, Placer Co. 

Mrs. EDWARD BABSON, San Francisto. Mrs. LUCY CLEVELAND, Ukiah City. 

Mrs. AGNES BRODIE, 82 Everett St., San Francisco. | Mrs. LEONORA HARD, Antioch. 

Mrs. Dr. R. P. CHASE, 714 Howard St., San Francisco. | Mrs. DANIEL DUNN, Trinity St., Vallejo. 

Mrs. E. J. CRANE, St. James House, San Francisco. | WILLIAM MELLOR, 102 D St., Marysville. 

Mrs. D. B. COFFIN, 12 Perry St., San Francisco. Mrs. M. E. BUCKHALTER, Main St., Dutch Fiat. 

Mrs. C. HUCKS, 708 Lombard St., San Francisco. HENRY JACKSON, Watsonville. - 
Mrs. E. C. COMSTOCK, 104 Main St., Napa City. 


Mrs. J. B. LARCOMBE, 704 Howard St.,San Francisco. 3 
Mrs. M. A. MERCHANT, 510 Mason St.,San Francisco. | O. D. METCALF, 2 Main St., Hydesville, Humboldt Co. 
Mrs. JENNIE A. EGAN, Spadra, Los Angeles Co. 


Mus. HENRY MILLER, 701 Post St., San Francisco. 

Mrs. OHM, 217 Geary St., San Francisco. JOHN F. PINKHAM, Placerville. 
Mrs. DELIA PARKER, 517 Pine St., San Francisco. | Mrs. J. CRAWFORD, Coppero 
Mrs. SAMUEL SOULE, 323 First St., San Francisco. | Mrs. J. C. FISCHER, Rocklin, 
Mrs. EMILY SLOSS, 7 Garden St., San Francisco. A. B. BEAUVAIS, Columbia. F 
Mrs. C. L. TAYLOR, 709 Bush St., San Francisco. Mrs. Dr. 8S. L. ROBERTSON, uel, Santa Cruz Co. 
Mrs. A. J. TURNER, 320 Beale St., San Francisco. JAMES BELL, near Sonora, Tuolumne Co. 

Mrs. SARAH E. MILLER, 344 G St., Sacramento. 


Mrs. S. P. WISWELL, 339 Third St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. B. WELLER: 129 Second St., San Francisco. Mrs. SARAH LONGTON, Cor. J and Seventeenth 
Sts., Sacramento. 


Mrs. E.M. HINCKLEY, 521 Folsom S}., San Francisco. 
LUIS A. ARGUELLO, Cor. Santa Clara and Main Sts., | Mas. P. G. TEFT, Aurora St., Stockton. 

Santa Clara. Mrs. ELIZABETH KEEFER, Woodland, Yolo Co. 
MARIANO MALARIN, Santa Clara St., Santa Clara. | Mrs. M. A. NOYES, Pt. Gamble, Washington Territory. 
D. W. HERRINGTON, Cor. Jefferson and Lewis Sts., | O. C. SHOREY, Seatie, Washington Territory. 

W. L. BARLOW, Salinas, Monterey Co. 


Santa Clara. 
Mrs. BELLE FITTS, Santa Clara. | Mrs. MARIE DAEGENER, Columbia. 
E. LAMORY, Cor. Main and Franklin Sts., SantaClara. | Mes. JOSEPHINE BADER, San Andreas. 

H. STEGEMANN, Franklin St., Santa Clara. Mes, LUCY COOKE, Dutch Fiat. 

SISTERS NOTRE DAME, 93 Santa Clara St.,SanJose. | Mrs. JOHN O'NEILL, near Jamestown. 

Mas. M. L. HENNING, 414 Third St., San Jose. Mrs. MARY GUNDRY, Amador “— 

Mas. SHERMAN DAY, Seventh St., Oakland. Mas. ELIZABETH MILES, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 


Agencies—505 Broadway, New York, and in all other principal Cities and Towns. 


lis. 
lacer Co. 











